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DESIGNING CONCRETE MIXTURES FOR 
PAVEMENTS 


BY THE DIVISION OF TESTS, PUBLIC ROADS ADMINISTRATION 


Reported by W. F. KELLERMANN, Materials Engineer 


HE PURPOSE of this report is to describe a 

method of investigating the flexural strength of 

concrete in connection with the problem of design- 
ing concrete mixtures for pavements and to present the 
results of a series of laboratory tests which demonstrate 
how flexural strength may vary over a wide range due to 
the characteristics of the aggregates employed. 

All pavement concrete, particularly that laid in the 
Northern States, must be designed so as to afford maxi- 
mum resistance to weathering agencies. Assuming that 
the constituent materials are durable, it is generally 
agreed that this may be accomplished either by placing 


a’ maximum limit on the water-cement ratio or by | 


requiring a cement content sufficiently high to insure 
that the maximum allowable water content will not be 
exceeded. The necessity for limiting the water-cement 
ratio to insure durability applies to all concrete exposed 
to the weather. 

Insofar as strength characteristics are concerned, 
concrete for most purposes need only be investigated for 
compressive strength. 
is not of primary importance in concrete for pavement 
slabs because of the character of the stresses to which 
such slabs are subjected. Live loads and changes in 
temperature and moisture, either alone or in combina- 
tion, produce tensile and flexural stresses which pave- 





However, compressive strength | 


ments must resist in order to perform the function for | 


which they are designed. Of the two, the flexural 
stresses are the more important. For this reason, flexural 
or bending stresses rather than compressive stresses 
become critical in cases where the concrete mixture is to 
be designed for use in highway pavements. Therefore 
the designer of concrete paving mixtures must give 


consideration not only to the factors that affect dura- | 


bility but also to those variables that affect flexural 
strength. 


fESTS MADE TO DETERMINE CEMENT FACTOR FOR VARIOUS 
COMBINATIONS OF AGGREGATES 


The specifications for pavement concrete of the 
American Association of State Highway Officials specify 
that the proportions shall be based on laboratory tests 
and shall be such that, in the judgment of the engineer, 
they will assure durable concrete of the plasticity and 
workability required, and which will attain at the age 
of 14 days a modulus of rupture not less than 550 
pounds per square inch when tested by the third point 
method of loading. In order to assure durability it is 
further specified that the net water-cement ratio shall 
- no = exceed 0.80 by volume (6.0 gallons per sack 
ol cement). 

_ The tests reported in this paper were made in an 
investigation of the design of concrete mixtures in which 
25 different combinations of fine and coarse aggregate 
Were used, the requirement being compliance with the 
above specifications. The work was done in the labora- 
tory of the Public Roads Administration during 1936 
at the request of the State Highway and Public Works 
Jommission of North Carolina. ‘The purpose was to 
254853—40-——-1 





establish the cement factor required for various com- 
binations of available aggregates, the information thus 
obtained to be used as the basis for bidding. Seven 
sands and 13 coarse aggregates, all commercially avail- 
able in North Carolina, were investigated. The 25 
combinations of materials were selected on the basis 
of economic availability and represented practically all 
combinations of aggregates that were likely to be en- 
countered in practice in that State. 

As will be noted from table 1 the sands varied in 
grading over a wide range, the fineness modulus of the 
finest being 2.12 and that of the coarsest, 3.37. All 
coarse aggregates were separated into three sizes and 
recombined for test in accordance with the grading 
shown in table 2, the maximum size being 2 inches. 
This table also gives the mineral composition of both 
the fine and coarse aggregates as well as their physical 
properties. One lot of cement, meeting all A. S. T. M. 
requirements, was used throughout. 

In order to determine the required cement content 
for each combination of materials it was decided to 
establish directly the relation between cement content 
and flexural strength at 14 days, using mixtures with 
five different cement factors as follows: 4.4, 5.2, 6.0, 
6.8, and 7.2 sacks of cement per cubic yard of concrete. 
This procedure also afforded an opportunity to establish 
the corresponding relations between water-cement ratio 
and flexural strength. 


TABLE 1.—Sieve analysis of fine aggregates for concrete mixes 
using North Carolina aggregates 





Percentage retained on sieve no.— 











‘ine ageregate = ieenacallasapiae dail | Fineness 
Fine aggregate modulus 
4 ~ 16 30 50 100 
a ; 0 0 2.8 35.8 77.3 95.9 2.12 
Sa aee 0 0 5.3 42.8 } 79.4 94.4 2. 22 
PR ae 5 4.0 19.6 58.0 93.1 99.4 2.75 
a 2 4.1 21.2) 63.2) 93.2 99.0 2. 81 
5 0 7.3 26.8) 621] 89.3 97.2 2. 83 
EES SR eee a 7.1) 30.4 68.3 91.0 98. 4 2. 95 
a ~ | 3] 146] 44.2 81.2 97.6 99. 4 3. 37 
| | 





| 


The decision to design the mixes on the basis of a 
fixed cement factor rather than by the use of fixed 
water-cement ratios was made because of the fact that 
in the North Carolina specifications the final pro- 
portions are stated in terms of a fixed cement factor for 
each aggregate combination. The problem, therefore, 
resolved itself into one of designing 125 different 
concrete mixes: Five cement contents with each of the 
25 combinations of aggregates. The problem was com- 
plicated by the fact that both angular and rounded 
coarse aggregates were used in combination with sands 
graded from extremely fine to extremely coarse. 

In keeping with North Carolina practice the different 
mixes were designed with a view to maintaining a 
minimum of sand consistent with satisfactory work- 
ability at a consistency corresponding to a slump of 
24 inches. This was accomplished by making numer- 


ous trial batches, the ratio of fine to coarse aggregate 
121 
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TABLE 2.—Physical properties of aggregates for concrete mixes using North Carolina aggregates 











STONE 
Weight per cu. ft.! Voids Abrasion loss 
Te Bulk spe- |_ a ll SRR Pres Absorp- 2 wz 
Aggregate rype cific gravity tion 
Dry rodded| Dry loose Dry rodded, Dry loose LosAngeles? Deval 
Pounds Pounds Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent 
1 Puen ..-| Dolomite 2. 85 105 97 4 45 0. 27 30.4 1.3 
2 gosncts = ee 2. 82 | 103 93 42 47 . 56 33.0 5.0 
Sao ..-| Limestone 2.79 | 102 92 41 47 44 21.1 2.6 
, ae —_ Granite__ 2. 69 | 101 91 40 | 46 46 51.1 4.0 
ER : Te SS 2. 65 102 93 38 44 46 53.5 2 6 
| are — a 2. 64 | 102 92 38 44 58 37.9 2.4 
, as do-.- 2.63 | 100 91 39 44 .52 58.4 3.9 
Ee —_ < 2. 62 95 | 87 42 47 . 28 30.1 2.0 
_ yates ; ae 2. 62 100 90 39 45 .44 41.9 3.6 
GRAVEL 
ae .| Gneiss Se ee ee ; | 2. 67 106 gs 36 41 1.19 47.9 | 18.5 
| Se Quartz 2. 63 lil 103 32 37 . 22 53.7 14.6 
Oi je oaneehaan 2. 63 109 103 34 37 . 28 40.9 8.2 
{re es = = 2. 63 111 104 32 37 .32 54.9 19.4 
aa | ; 7 | \ | 
SAND 
1 Quartz 2. 64 98 91 40 45 0. 40 
2 do 2. 63 100 93 39 43 . 50 
3 Re : ; do 2. 63 98 93 40 | 43 .40 
a ‘ do 2. 64 98 92 40 44 . 40 
5 aici aiamoa AR ns : 2. 66 103 | 97 38 42 . 35 
6 .do : ; 2. 64 101 | 94 | 39 43 | 32 | 
7 do ie | 2. 60 99 | 94 | 39 42 70 | 
| | = | 
1 All coarse aggregates proportioned to give following grading in concrete. Unit weights determined for this grading aE 
ercelu 
I isa crac das when seceewadiwewnetidnnisensees ‘ 0 
Total retained on 1}2-inch sieve --- 15 
Total retained on 34-inch sieve- 70 
Total retained on No. 4 sieve 


Fineness modulus____------ 


2 Grading A used with both stone and gravel. ; 
3 Grading A used with gravel. Stone sample consisted of 50 pieces weighing 5 kilograms. 


~ 100 


being adjusted, in each case, until, in the opinion of the | fill the voids in the coarse aggregate. This was found 
operator, the minimum sand content was reached. satisfactory so long as particle shape remained reasona- 

The final proportions for each of the 5 cement factors | bly constant. However, as will be noted in table 3, a 
and for each of the 25 aggregate combinations are shown 
in table 3. This table includes, in addition to the mix | TaBLe 3.—Data on concrete mizes using North Carolina aggregates 
proportions by weight, the water-cement ratio by 
volume, the value of W,, that is, the volume of water 





CEMENT FACTOR—4.4 SACKS PER CUBIC YARD 











in a unit volume of concrete, the ratio 6/b) as defined | Aggregate re * ae 
by Talbot and Richart,' the mortar voids ratio,? the | — "Teena Bete Mor "total node. 
my - 2 po ons 2 , t accra. 50 Shame 
percentage of sand by weight, the fineness modulus of | . by weight |,raule | Wet | 0/0 | voids) 888TS | com. | Slum 
the combined aggregate, and the resulting slump in| *™ ‘™* ume ratio | weight | bined 
inches. Ree Se ret eee Fe __|_ gate 
SEVERAL THEORIES OF MIX DESIGN TRIED pans “ore 
Z - . ~— 1 1.04 0.169 0.920 | 1.19 31.7 5. 88 2.4 
In view of the fact that it was necessary to design 25 1 2 1.08 | .176 | .920 | 1.18 | 33.5 | 5.79 
different mixes for each cement content, attempts were 10 [97 | 1158 | 1920121) 290) 6.11 
made to apply certain theories of mix design to the ‘ 1.04| .169| 920/119! 33.2) 5.88) 25 
problem of determining the proper percentage of sand 5 1.03 | .168 | 920) 120) 31.3 | 6.01 
to use in each case. An attempt to use the fineness ‘ 7 1.02 | 1166 | 1920 |1.20| 323) 5.96) 24 
modulus theory of Abrams * proved unsuccessful due ° car) uel melee! wesl nel ie 
to the fact that a fixed value for maximum permissible u ‘S| el eee) me) ea 2s 
. . | « . ° | «va « ov. ). dV --s 
fineness modulus could not be used, even in the case of | i ee ; aN 
a given sand combined with several coarse aggregates : 103 | 1168 | aso |ia| geal eoz| 26 
of the same general particle shape. 3 6 1.04 | .169 | .880 | 1.31) 346) 602 > 2: 
= e P 7 1.03 | .168 | .880 | 1.31 35. 2 », OY 2.4 
Next, an attempt was made to design on the basis of 9 1.03 | .168 | $880} 1.30) 35.9) 5.96) 25 
a fixed value “ the mortar — ratio, that is, a con- s| a3) o4:204:550| 95 | .155 | .960 | 1.45/ 23.9/ @32 2 
stant excess of mortar over the amount necessary to s Mf 7 | o4:a7ss492 | 1.01 164.880 |1.31| 35.8; 6.00 2! 
1 A. N. Talbot and F. E. Richart, University of Illinois Engineering Experiment L 9 | = 04:276:486 | 1.03 | .168 | .880 | 1.30) 36.2) 5.98 
Station Bulletin 137. The term 6/bo is defined as the ratio of the absolute volume of 4 94:280:480 | 1.10 | .179 | .860 | 1.36 36.8 5 06 4 
Coarse aggregate in a unit volume of concrete (b) to the absolute volume of coarse 6 6 | 94:277:486 | 1.03 | 1168 | 860 | 1.37} 363] 6.01 24 
aggregate in a unit volume of coarse aggregate (ho). Stated in different terms, it is the il 94.237 2545 “90 | 1147 | .86011.44| 30.3 | 6. 30 2 6 
soqerent volume “4 —— aggregate in a unit volume of concrete. The values given | poate . is = it : : ™ 
n table 3 are on a dry-loose basis. » ns > ome | a" 9 9! 
2 The ratio of the volume of mortar in a unit volume of concrete to the volume of 7 { 12 on oe t | or . . ro = . 02 f 
the voids in the coarse aggregate, determined in a dry-loose condition. | 3 ees pcg ct |b = kesh oa Tt ts 
3’ The Design of Concrete Mixtures, by D. A. Abrams. Bulletin No. 1, Structural ale 5 eS —— 
Materials Research Laboratory, Lewis Institute. 1 Volume of water per unit volume of concrete. 
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TABLE 3.—Data on concrete mixes using North Carolina 


gate 
CEMENT FACTOR 








»:s—Continued 


5.2 SACKS PER CUBIC YARD 


Aggregate Fine- 
—— Fata. ‘, ness 
betwen Mor- 7 - modu- 
Proportions — tar ve lus of 
. ratio W,} b/bo Sine agegre- 
by weight har weike voids gate by| com- 
Fine Coarse ~ Hee ratio | \ eight = 
gate 
Pounds Percent 

l 94: 208:459 0.87 0.168 0.910 | 1.22 31.2 5. 90 
2 94: 216:438 .91 .175 | .910 1. 21 33.0 5. 81 
I. | 3| 94:217:434 | 190 | 1173 | .910 | 1.21 33.3} 5.80 
10 94: 183:463 .82 | .158 | .910 1. 24 28.3 6.15 
i 94: 207:430 .89 | .171 | .910 | 1.22 32. 5 5.93 
5 04: 199: 438 .85 | .164 | .910 | 1.23 | 31.2 6. 02 
6 94:199:435 .86 | .166 | .910 | 1.23 1.4 6.01 
: 7 04: 202: 430 .86 | .166 | .910 | 1.22 32.0 5. 99 
. s %+:215:410 -89 | .171 | .910 | 1.21 | 34.4 ». 85 
Ht] 94: 205:425 -86 | .166 | .910 | 1.22 32. 5 5.95 
11 04: 169: 486 .72 | .139 | .910 | 1.27 25.8 6. 32 
13 94:162:491 ta | 141 we} 1.2 24.8 6. 37 
| i 94:225:411 .89 | .171 .870 | 1.32 35.4 5. 96 
5 94:217:420 -85 | .164 | .870 | 1.34 34.1 6.04 
3 6 04: 218:417 -85 | .164 870 | 1.34 34.3 6. 02 
7 94:218:412 87 168 870 | 1.33 34.6 6.02 
y 94: 222: 407 ST .168 870) 1.33 35.3 5.99 
i 13 ¥4:184:459 79 152 S50 1.48 28.6 6.34 
f 7 04: 224:412 85 | .164 870 | 1.33 35.2 6.03 
\ rf) 94: 224: 407 S7 168 870 | 1.33 35. 5 6. 02 
| i 04: 231:401 92 177 850 | 1.39 36.6 5.98 
6 6 94: 224: 407 SS 170 SSO 1. 40 35. 5 6.05 
| oat 94:194:455 76 | .146 | .850|1.48| 29.9| 6.31 
= f 7 04: 243: 382 SS 170 810 | 1.53 38.9 6.03 
. | 12 94: 212:433 76 146.810) 1.63 32.9 6. 30 

CEMENT FACTOR—6.0 SACKS PER CUBIC YARD 
1 94:173:393 0.76 0.169 0.900 > 1,24 30.6 5. 94 
1 2 94:181:377 .78 | .173 | .900 | 1.24 32.4 5. 84 
3 94:181:373 .78  .173 | .900 | 1.24 32.7 5.84 
10 94:153:397 71 | .158 | .900 | 1.27 27.8 6.17 
{ 94:174:369 .76 | .169 | .900 | 1.24 32.0 5.9 
5 94:162:377 .75 | .167 | .900 | 1.25 30.1 6.07 
6 94:166:372 75 | .167 | .900 | 1.25 30.9 6.04 
: 7 94: 167:369 .75 | .167 | .900 | 1.25 31.2 6.02 
: Ss 94:181:352 .77 | .171 | .900 | 1.24 34.0 5. 88 
oe) 04:167:365 77 | .171 | .900 | 1.25] 31.4 6.01 
11 94: 138:417 .64 | .142 | .900 | 1.30 24.9 6. 37 
13 94: 133:422 -64 | .142 | .900 | 1.30 24.0 6. 42 
4) 94: .77 | .171 | .860] 1.36] 349] 5.98 
5 04: 74 |) .164 | . 860 | 1.37 33.6 6. 06 
3 6 04: 74 | .164 860 | 1.37 34.1 | 6.04 
7 94:185:353 .74 | .164 | .860 | 1.37 34.4) 6.02 
9 94: 187: 348 .75 | .167 | . 860 | 1.36 35.0 | 6.00 
4 ; 13 94:155:394 .68 | .151 | .840 | 1.52 28. 2 6. 36 
f 7 94: 189:353 -73 | .162 | .860 | 1.37 34.9 6.04 
\ 9 94:191:348 -74 |) .164 | .860 | 1.36 35.4 6.02 
j 4 94: 196:344 .-78 | .173 | .840 | 1.42 36.3 5.99 
6 " ] 6 94:191:348 .75 | .167 | .840 | 1.43 35.4 6. 05 


11 94: 165: 389 


7 94: 206:328 
12 | 94:178:371 


CEMENT FACTOR 









1 | :150:343 
2 | 4:32 

! 3 33 
10 | 
4 714 
5 | 1 
6 | 7143:3: 

: 8 | £15323 
9} 94:144:317 | 
11 | 94:115:364 
13 | 94: 110:368 
4] :164:307 
5 7156:313 
6 | 7159:310 | 
7 94:159:307 | 
9 94:161:302 | 


-65 | .144 | .840 | 1.51 29.8 6, 32 


.75 | .167 | .800 | 1.56 38. 6 6. 05 
.66 | .147 | .800 | 1.67 32.4 6, 32 


6.8 SACKS PER CUBIC YARD 


0.65 0.164 0. 890 





1.28| 30.4] 59 
.68 | .171 | .890} 1.26} 323] 58 
.67 | .169 | .890 | 1.26 32.8 | 5.84 
.63 | .159 | .890/ 1.30] 269] 621 
| 
.68 | .171 | £890 | 1.27 | 31.6 | 5.98 
66 | .166 | .890 | 1.28 | 29.8] 6.09 
- 65 | . 164 | 890 | 1.28) 30.6] 6.06 
67 | .169 | .890/ 1.28| 30.5 | 6.06 
68 | .171 | .800 | 1.27] 33.3| 5.92 
.67 | 169 | .890 | 1.28| 31.2! 6.02 
87 | 144] 800} 1.34] 240] 6.42 
seh Gass 800] 1.34) 23.0) 6.48 
66 | .166 | .850| 1.39) 348] 5.98 
65 | 164] 850} 1.41} 33.3] 6.08 
.64 | .161 | .850 | 1.40 | 33.9| 6.05 
.65 | .1641.850/1.40| 34.1] 6.04 
.66 | .166 | .850 | 1.39] 3481) 6.02 
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TaBLE 3.—Data on concrete mixes using North Carolina aggre- 
gates— Continued 
CEMENT FACTOR—6.8 SACKS PER CUBIC YARD—Continued 








Aggregate Fine- 
*, ness 
Water- Nae |Sand to modu- 
Proportions |ement| | | 44. | tar =, lus of | giump 
by weight Mat ne 1. ' 190 | voids sate by} ,com- ig 
Fine | Coarse ‘a ratio | weight | bined | 
eat aggre- 
gate 
ee - 2 eae ewe 
Pounds | | Percent} | Inches 
4 13 94: 130:343 61 154 | .830 | 1.55 | 27.5 | 6.40 | 2.6 
= if 7 94:161:307 . 65 164 | .850| 1.40} 3441] 6.07} 2.6 
aie | 9 94: 164:302 .65 | .164 | .850 | 1.39 | 35.2 6.03 2.7 
| 
4} 94:165:301 .70 | .176 | .830 | 1.44] 35.4] 6.03 2.5 
6 6 94:161:393 .67 | .169 | .830 | 1.46] 34.7 6.08 | 2.6 
11 94:137:340 . 59 149 | .830 | 1. 54 28.7 6. 38 2.5 
oi 7 94: 178: 286 65 | .164 | .790 | 1.59 38.4 6.05 2.5 
ie | ae 94: 152:323 58 146 | .790 | 1.71 32.0 6. 34 2.4 
CEMENT FACTOR-—7.2 SACKS PER CUBIC YARD 
l 94: 137:322 0.63 0.168 0.885 1.28 29.8 5.98 2.6 
| 2 94: 143:308 65 | .173 | .885 | 1.27 31.7 5. 88 2. 6 
I 3) 94:145:305 64|.171 | .885|1.27| 322] 5.86 2.5 
| 10 94:119:325 .60 | .160 | .885 | 1.31 26.8 6. 23 2.6 
4 94: 136: 302 . 4 171 | .885 | 1.28 31.1 6. 00 2.5 
5 94: 128:309 .62 | .165 | .885 | 1.30 29.3 6.12 2.5 
6 94: 130:306 .62 | .165 | .885 | 1.29 29.8 6.10 2.5 
: 7 94:133:302 .62 | .165 | .885 | 1.29 30.6 6.96 2.4 
- s 94:141:289 -64 | .171 | .885 | 1.28 32.8 5.94 | 2.4 
9 94: 135: 299 . 62 165 | .885 | 1.29 31.1 6.04 2.4 
ll 94:105:341 .55 | .147 885 | 1.35 23.5 6.45 | 2.5 
13 94: 102:345 .55 | .147 | .885 | 1.35 22. 8 6.49 2.4 
4| 94:151:289 .63 | .168 | .845 | 1.40 34.3| 601) 26 
| 5 | 94:144:294 -61 | .163 | .845 | 1.42 32.9 6. 10 2.6 
3 6 94: 146: 292 . 61 163 | .845 | 1.41 33.3 6.08 2.6 
7 94:146:289 .62 | .165 | .845 | 1.41 33.6 6. 07 2.6 
9 94: 149: 284 . 62 165 | .845 | 1.41 34.4 6. 04 2.6 
4 13 94:120:322 5S 155 | .825 | 1.58 27.1 6.41 2.5 
" f 7 94: 149: 289 fl 163 | .845 | 1.41 34.0 6.09 | 2.6 
\ 9 94:151:285 62 165 .845 | 1.41 34. 6 6. 06 2.5 
4 94:155:280 66 176 6825 | 1.46 35. 6 6.92 | 2.5 
6 6 94: 150: 285 63 148 825 | 1.49 34.5 6.09 2.4 
{ a1}  94:197:318 46 | .149 | .825| 1.57] 28.5] 6.39 2.5 
f 7 4: 165: 267 62 165 | .785 | 1.62 38. 2 6. 06 2.5 
i B 94:141:304 55 | .147 | .785 | 1.74 31.7 6. 35 2.5 
| | 


change from angular to rounded coarse aggregate re- 
sulted in an increase in the value of this ratio. (Com- 
pare combinations 2—4 to 2-9, inclusive, with combina- 
tions 2-11 and 2-13.) 

This particular difficulty was overcome by using a 
fixed value of b/by in place of a constant mortar voids 
ratio. After making many trial batches it was found 
that, for a given cement content and a given sand, a 
constant value of b/d) could be used irrespective of type 
of coarse aggregate. (See table 3.) It was noted, 
furthermore, that certain consistent changes in b/bo 
resulted from changing the cement factor and sand 
grading. Thus, for a given sand, table 3 shows that an 
increase in the cement factor of 0.8 sack resulted in a 
decrease of 0.01 in 6/6) for equal workability. Further- 
more, as the sand used became coarser, it was found 
necessary to reduce the value of b/b). Thus at 6.0 sacks 
per cubic yard the value of this ratio decreased from 
0.90 for sand No. 1 (F. M.=2.12) to 0.80 for sand No. 7 
(F. M.=3.37). 

It is believed that the systematic variation in 6/by 
with changes in cement content revealed by these tests 
together with the principle stated by Lyse * in 1932 to 
the effect that, for a given combination of materials 





‘Inge Lyse, Tests of Consistency and Strength of Concrete Having Constant 
Water Content. Proceedings A. S. T. M., vol. 32, pt. II, 1932. 
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and a given consistency, the total quantity of water per 
unit of volume of concrete (W,) is constant regardless 
of the cement content, makes it possible to simplify 
considerably the problem of designing mixtures of vary- 
ing cement content. Having established by trial the 
proper value of 6/b) to use with given aggregates and 
with a given cement factor, the proportions required for 
the same consistency with any other cement factor may 
be obtained by computation, provided the aggregates 
have the same gradations as those used in the trial 
batch. This will be illustrated by an example. 
Given a mix having: 
The proportions 94:274:492 by weight. 
Water-cement ratio 1.01 by volume. 
Specific gravities of materials: Cement, 3.16; 
fine aggregate, 2.66; coarse aggregate, 2.63. 
Percentage of voids in coarse aggregate (dry—loose), 
44.5, the corresponding solid volumes per 1-sack batch 
would be as follows: 


94 Cu. ft. 
Ee ee 62.43. 16---- 2 48 
. 274 
Fine aggregate_____--_-- -§2.42.66----> 1. 65 
492 , 
Coarse aggregate_______ -§2.4 <2. 63> ...-=3. 00 
EE WE cnc neccancwoeoacens =1.01 
Ds alec ante mite =6. 14 
Cement factor=— 7 =4.4 sacks per cubic yard. 
viene 8:00 _ 
Bulk volume of coarse aggregate=7—59—o 445 
=5.41 cubic feet. 
Then 6/bo=2+4=0.88 
o—_— 
Water per unit volume of concrete (W, 
Loa 
=5-4479- 164. 


Having analyzed the above mix and determined the 
values of 6/b) and W, as 0.88 and 0.164, respectively, 
another mix will be designed with the same materials 
but with a cement factor of 6.8 sacks of cement per 
cubic yard of concrete, an increase of 2.4 sacks per 
cubic yard. 

Following the procedure outlined, the value for W, 
for the new mix would remain constant at 0.164. The 
new value for 6/b) is determined as follows: For each 
increase of 0.8 sack per cubic yard in cement factor, 
b/by is decreased 0.01. Therefore, the new value of 


b/by is 0.88—> 4 X0.01 —0.85. 


The yield per 1-sack batch for the new mix would be 


oT =3.97 cubic feet and the apparent or bulk volume 


of coarse aggregate would be 3.97X0.85=3.37 cubic 
feet. The corresponding solid volume of coarse aggre- 
gate (b)=3.37 X (1—0.445)=1.87 cubic feet; the solid 
volume of cement (c)=0.48 cubic feet; and the volume 
of water (W/C)=3.97 X0.164=0.65 cubic feet; making 
a total of 3.00 cubic feet. The only unknown quantity 
remaining is the volume of fine aggregate, which is 
determined by subtracting the sum of the solid volumes 
of coarse aggregate, cement, and water from the total 
yield. Therefore the solid volume of fine aggregate = 








3.97—3.00=0.97 cubic feet. The complete propor- 
tions per l-sack batch for the new mix would be as 
follows: 


Cu. ft. 

T_T OT 0.48 
Fine aggregate (solid)___.________.-__---. 0.97 
Coarse aggregate (solid)____________-_-- 1. 87 
PMs oa. tucntecuserdeacctanceue 0. 65 
PE MI itircdindnccncssaus henna 3.97 


Multiplying the above by 62.4 times the appropriate 
values for specific gravity gives the following: 


Weight proportions = 94:161:307 
W/C=0.65 (by volume). 


LOW WATER-CEMENT RATIO MAINTAINED USING FINE SANDS 


By this procedure any mix, within a reasonable range, 
can readily be calculated provided the proper values of 
b/b) and W, have been predetermined on the materials 
under investigation and, further, provided the slump is 
to remain constant. As can be seen from the example 
given above, the only unknown quantity in the mix is 
the amount of sand and this is determined by simple 
calculation. In these tests the water-cement ratio 
determined by calculation from the law of constant 
water per unit volume of concrete for a constant slump 
was not always the exact value needed to obtain the 
proper slump. However, it was possible in all cases to 
make the proper adjustment by slight changes in the 
ratio of water to sand, keeping the sum of the absolute 
volumes of the two ingredients constant. Even though 
the general law did not hold precisely in all individual 
cases, that is, to the third decimal, the following tabula- 
tion, which gives average values for the 25 combina- 
tions, will illustrate its accuracy. 


Cement factor, sacks per cubie yard: Ww. 
ae akira decease nee eee ale wel wise Sane 0. 164 
Debate en aees ead ela eunbackws aa neawe . 163 
MC dicuds cuaktne wa ceodnasueese — a inw 4 on 
| a ee a. See ee 163 
2 ae by 163 


the use of the highest value of b/by) compatible with 
workability, it is interesting to note that for a given 
coarse aggregate and a given cement factor it was possi- 
ble to use approximately the same water-cement ratio 
irrespective of whether a coarse or fine sand was used. 
For instance, in table 3, using a cement factor of 6.0 
sacks per cubic yard, coarse aggregate No. 7 was used 
with sands 2,3,5,and7. These sends varied in fineness 
modulus from 2.22 to 3.37. However, the total range 
in water-cement ratio was only 0.02 (from 0.73 to 0.75), 
demonstrating that, by proper proportioning, it is possi- 
ble to maintain a low water-cement ratio when using 
fine sands. 

The concrete was mixed in a laboratory mixer of the 
type shown in figure 1. In order to approximate 
field conditions, the coarse aggregate was handled in a 
saturated surface-dry condition and the sand n a wet 
condition, correction for the free water in the sand 
being made when computing the water-cement ratio. 
Test specimens consisted of 6- by 6-inch beams, 21 
inches long. In all, 625 specimens—25 combinations 
of material, times 5 mixes, times 5 specimens per mix 
made on each of 5 different working days—were 
fabricated. All strength tests were made at 14 days, 
the specimens being tested by the third point method 
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Figure 1.—Laporatory Mixer Usep IN PREPARING TEST 


MIXTURES. 


in accordance with A.S. T. M. Method C 78-39. The 
specimens were placed in the testing machine with the 
side, as molded, in tension. 

The average flexural strengths for each combination 
of materials for each of the five different proportions 
are given in table 4. In discussing these results the 
various combinations of materials will be referred to by 
number. 
combined with coarse aggregate No. 4. In order to 
illustrate the method of plotting the results for the 
purpose of determining the required cement factor for 
a specified modulus of rupture, two examples will be 
given. 


CHART ENABLES COMPUTATION OF MIX DESIGN 


PUBLIC 


Thus, combination 2-4 refers to sand No. 2 | 


Figure 2 shows a typical chart giving the relations | 
between modulus of rupture and cement factor, water- | 


cement ratio and cement factor, and percentage of 
sand and cement factor. Considering first the strength- 


cement factor relationship, it will be noted from the | 


curve that the required amount of cement to produce a 
modulus of rupture of 550 pounds per square inch was 
5.1 sacks per cubic yard. The corresponding water- 
cement ratio was 0.91 and the percentage of sand 34. 
From this type of chart a complete mix design could be 
computed for any strength specified within the range 
covered. In figure 2 for instance, the range in strength 
would be from about 500 to 700 pounds per square inch. 
_ Frequently specifications for concrete contain a 
limiting value for water-cement ratio in order to 
assure durability. Assuming a maximum allowable 
value of 6 gallons per sack (W/C= 0.80 by volume), it 
will be observed from figure 2 that the required strength 
was obtained with a water-cement ratio of 0.91, which 
is more than allowable. From the water-cement ratio— 
cement factor curve it is seen that, in order to keep 
within the limits dictated by durability considerations, 
it would be necessary to use a cement factor of 5.8 
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ConcreETE Mix Design CHART FOR COMBINATION 
2-8 


FIGURE 2. 


sacks per cubic yard instead of 5.1 sacks, the resulting 
flexural strength being in excess of 600 pounds per 
square inch. 


TABLE 4.—Average flexural strength, 14 days, of 6- by 6-inch 
beams tested on 18-inch span with third-point loading, for con- 
crete mixes using North Carolina aggregates 





Aggregate Modulus of rupture! for cement factor 


(sacks per cubic yard) of— 





Fine Coarse 
4.4 5.2 6.0 6.8 7.2 
Lb. per | Lb. per | Lb. per | Lb. per | Lb. per 
8g. in 8g. in. sq. in sq. mm. sq. in. 
1 470 615 655 795 765 
[ 2 460 575 655 695 755 
1 j 3 435 570 715 730 745 
| 10 380 425 510 535 545 
( 4 455 | 510 540 630 655 
5 430 505 575 635 | 630 
6 475 570 620 640 615 
i 7 440 | 505 555 610 640 
= 8 | 470 565 630 680 | 720 
9 | 470 565 600 665 680 
11 | 490 500 545 635 635 
13 430 485 535 560 615 
4 350 470 570 600 | 610 
| 5 340 470 560 600 630 
3 _— 6 | 355 470 | 565 645 630 
| 7 365 445 575 610 625 
9 390 495 | 620 | 665 660 
ices.. : 13 430 485 510 585 | 585 
5 f 7 395 490 565 610 670 
ns ics | | 9 395 510 615 | 675 695 
4 425 490 530 | 630 620 
6 s 6 465 545 585 | 685 | 670 
: = 480 515 575 | 635 | 655 
: f 7 395 490 565 | 630 | 620 
eSaaasiee heres sata | 12 505 555 630 | 675 | 685 





Average. .....-- ; 428 513 584 642 654 





1 Each value is average of 5 tests 
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FigurE 3.—ConcreTE Mrx DesiGN CHART FOR COMBINATION 
3-5. 


Figure 3 gives the same type of data for a different 
combination of materials. The required cement factor 
as determined from the curve is 5.9 sacks, with a cor- 
responding water-cement ratio of 0.75. In this case the 
strength is the governing factor while in the former case 
the maximum allowable water-cement ratio governs. 

Charts similar to figures 2 and 3 were drawn for each 
of the 25 combinations of materials and the required 
cement factors obtained from the strength curves as 
illustrated. These cement factors are enumerated in 
table 5 and show values ranging from 4.9 sacks for 
combination 1—1, to 7.1 sacks for combination 1—10, or, 
for all practical purposes, from 5 to 7 sacks. In view 
of the fact that the same sand was used in both com- 
binations, the strength differential in this case is a 


TABLE 5.—Cement factor required for 550 pounds per square inch 
modulus of rupture, third point loading, for concrete mixes using 
North Carolina aggregates” 











, , | Coarse Cement : Coarse Cement 
Fine aggregate | scoregate| factor Fine aggregate aggregate! factor 
1 aa 
| | Sacks per | Sacks per 
| cubic yard | cubic yard 
l 4.9 4 6.4 
2 5.1 
an 3 5.1 || 5 if 7] 5.9 
| 10 7.1] 1 9 | 5.5 
| | | 
‘| 5.8 || 4 | 6.0 
5 | 5.7 || 6 6 | 5.3 
6 5.1 || | 11 | 5.6 
ree 7 | 6.0 || 
8 | 5.1 || 7 f 7 9 
9 5.0 |} | 12 5.0 
| 1 
11 | 5.8 } | 
13 6.2 | 
| 
4 5.8 || 
5 5.9 || 
3. 6 5.9 || 
| 7 6.1 | 
j 9 5.5 
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Maximum RANGE.) 
direct function of the concrete-making properties of 
the two coarse aggregates. 

In order to illustrate better the effect of aggregate 
characteristics upon flexural strength, figure 4 is shown 
Three flexural strength-cement factor curves are given, 
one for combination 1—1, one for combination 1-10, and 
one for the average of all 25 combinations of materials, 
thus representing the average and the extreme ranges for 
the entire series of tests. From the shapes of the two 
extreme curves it is seen that they tend to converge 
at the lower cement factors. This is to be expected 
because of the fact that for verv lean mixes the strength 
of the mortar determines the flexural strength of the 
concrete. However, as the cement content Is increased 
and the mortar becomes stronger, the quality of the 
coarse aggregate and the bond between mortar and 
coarse aggregate become important factors. 

Coarse aggregate number 1 was a dolomite of excel- 
lent quality having a surface texture which gave good 
bond with the mortar. With this aggregate, the full 
strength of the mortar appeared to have been developed 
up to a cement factor of 7 sacks per cubic yard. Aggre- 
gate number 10 was a structurally weaker material so 
that the full strength of the mortar was not developed. 
If the water-cement ratio was the only controlling 
factor, the strengths of combination 1-10 should have 
been greater than those developed by combination 1 | 
because of the fact that lower water-cement ratios were 
used (table 3). Notwithstanding this fact, combina- 
tion 1-1 gave 26 percent greater strength for the leanest 
mix and 44 percent greater stre ‘ngth for the richest 
mix. At a cement factor of 6 sac ks ] per cubic yard, one 
commonly used for pavement mixes, combination 1-1 
gave 40 percent greater strength than combination 1- 10. 
While in this particular instance the low strength was 
probably due to structurally poor material, this is not 
always the case. Frequently aggregates which «are 
struc ‘turally strong give comparatively low flexural 
strengths in concrete “because of the fact that the sur- 
face texture does not permit of sufficient bond to de- 
velop the full strength of the mortar. 


(Continued on p. 138) 








DETERMINATION 


OF THE KINEMATIC 
VISCOSITY OF PETROLEUM 


ASPHALTS 


WITH A CAPILLARY TUBE VISCOSIMETER 


BY THE DIVISION OF TESTS, PUBLIC ROADS ADMINISTRATION 


Reported by R. H. LEWIS, Chemist, and W. J. HALSTEAD, Junior Chemist 


N many research investigations of bituminous mate- 
rials the determination “of consistency in poises or 
stokes is desirable since fundamental units give an 


accurate basis of comparison for different types of | 


materials. Accurate comparisons are often very diffi- 
cult to make from test values obtained by the use of 
empirical methods. In 1935, Messrs. Rhodes, Volk- 
mann, and Barker ' reported the development of a new 
viscosimeter of the capillary tube type for the determi- 
nation of the consistency of bitumens. They found 
that this instrument could be used to measure, at the 
same temperature, the absolute viscosity of all grades 
of road tars. Since its introduction, this instrument 
has been used in several investigations. Reports of 


these investigations ** indicate that the instrument is | 


useful and gives very accurate results. 


A study of the viscosimeter, the data of which are | 


given in this report, was made to ascertain the accuracy 


cially petroleum asphalts of the 50-60 and 85-100 
penetration grades. The value of these results for 
determining “the viscosity-temperature susceptibility 
was also studied. Since at the present time there is 
much interest in these problems, the results of this in- 
vestigation are reported in detail for the benefit of 
those actively engaged in the testing of bituminous 
materials. 


INSTRUMENT USES PRINCIPLE OF CAPILLARITY 


The operation of the viscosimeter is described by 
Rhodes, Volkmann, and Barker’, as follows: 


With this new instrument, viscosity is determined by timing 
the flow of the material under test through a capillary tube. 
Contrary to the classical method of Ostwald, which utilizes gravi- 
tation as the driving force, the material is made to ascend through 
the capillary tube. This is accomplished by immersing in the 
sample to be tested the lower end of a capillary tube, the upper 
en 
fixed points are chosen on the capillary tube and the time re- 
quired for the passage of the air-sample interface between these 
points is noted. From the time, vacuum applied, the distance 
between points, and the radius of the bore of the capillary tube, 
the viscosity of the sample can be calculated. 


The equation for calculating the viscosity from the | 


observed data was derived by ‘Volkmann, Rhodes, and 
: rk? from Poiseuilles’ equation for viscosity by 
‘apillary flow. This equation is: 


v = - ; gr* (1) 
At) l 


s| (" +n)xlog. a < : = 


‘New Viscosimeter for Bitumens Has Extended Range. Engineering News- 
Record, vol. 115, Nov. 21, 1935. 

? Physical Properties of Coal Tars, by Volkmann, Rhodes, and Work. Industrial 
and Engineering Chemistry, vol. 28, June 1936. 

* Consistency Measurements in the Coal Tar hg agg’ £ by Rhodes, Volkmann, 
and Barker. Symposium on Consistency, A. 8S. T. M. , June 1937. 


| . 


1 of which is connected with a partly evacuated reservoir. Two | 





| where 


v—kinematic viscosity in stokes, 

acceleration due to gravity (980 cm. per sec.’), 

r=radius of capillary bore (cm.), 

h=vacuum in centimeters of water, 

\=length of capillary submerged in sample (cm.), 

l,=length of capillary filled with liquid at start of 
time interval (cm.), 

|,=length of capillary filled with liquid at end of time 
interval (cm.), 

p=density of sample at test temperature (gm. per 
em.°), and 

At=time of rise between /, and /, (sec.). 


«eS 
~ 


As explained by the earlier authors,' this equation is 
very difficult to use for extremely low values of the 
logarithmic expression. For this reason, they expanded 


| ° ° ° ° ° ° 
sak Mi ‘naman ait dike tania Gon Mikami to | the logarithmic expression into a series and obtained the 
aul Sco] s ins g | 


kinematic viscosity of asphaltic materials, more espe- | 


equation in the following form: 
2 


| At Yl? | Wl, lt—h* 7___@) 


PCO CoM Co) 


| In this study equation 2 has been simplified by 
| 


neglecting all but the first two terms of the series in 
the denominator. Since \ is always controlled at 1.0 
centimeter, the value \=1 is used and the equation 
reduces to the following form: 

y qr? 


At 4(?—1,*) 


[4 (le Fla +h) P 
h 2 (12? +11, +1,”) 3(L.+h) 
oi bh. 


.* iis 3 (1, Las PEs +l, +1? 2) 
p 3 (i. +1) 


.- (3) 





A further approximation may be made by neglecting 
the last term in equation 3. The equation then 
becomes: 


y al +1 ; ,_2e +bh +h i —_ (4) 
At id: TF (3l.+,) 


This equation may be expressed in the following 
form: 





Va -(H y 
‘e K(=)+¢ Yai epee NG (5) 
where 


Va - kinematic viscosity in centistokes, 
7 vacuum in centimeters of mercury, and 
K, C=constants for chosen values of 1; and Ip. 


The constants K and C include all instrumental con- 
stants and conversion factors as shown in table 1. This 
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table also shows values of K and C for the various 
height intervals used in this report. 


APPROXIMATE EQUATIONS MAKE POSSIBLE USE OF VARIOUS 
VALUES FOR 1; AND hh 


The two approximations that have been made in 
deriving equation 4 have opposite effects. The omis- 
sion of all but the first two terms of the series in the 
denominator of equation 2 tends to increase the com- 
puted values of v/At, while the omission of the last term 
in equation 3 tends to decrease these values. The 
increase in computed values caused by the first approxi- 
mation will be greater for large values of /; and small 
values of /,. For a given value of J., the decrease 
caused by the second approximation will be least for 
small values of /;. Therefore, the greatest error caused 
by the use of the approximate equation 4 will result 
when the value of /, is large and that of /; is small. 


TABLE 1.— ae for calculating viscosity, and values of K and 
C for various values of |, and |, 


i. gr? womlte , 1, — 20 + bh +h*) + 1,1; +1,?) 
4(l,? — l,?) 


3( l + 1) 
=K(*)+¢ 
where: 


Length of capillary submerged in sample=1.0 em. 


2 
K=793—-15* Duz,> < 100 


as i 7 
c=iS | 1- | _ 


v= Kinematic viscosity in Sie 
= Kinematic viscosity in centistokes, 
At=Time of rise between |; and J, (sec.), 
= Radius of capillary bore (0.0571 cm.), 
g= Acceleration due to gravity (980 cm. per sec.’), 


2(1? pei 
3(l.+ 





1,= Length of capillary filled with liquid at start of time interval | 


em.), ; 
l,= Length of capillary filled with liquid at end of time interval 
(cm.), 
h=Vacuum in centimeters of water, 
H=Vacuum in centimeters of mercury. 
p= Density of sample at test temperature (gm. per cm.'), 
Dy,= Density of mercury at 25° C. (13.534 gm. per em.8). 














| 
iP ls K Cc l x Cc 

2 3 216.20 —24.5 || 3 5 67.57 | —15.4 
2 | 4 90. 09 ~14.0 4 5 120. 10 —31.2 | 
2 | 5 51. 48 | —10.3 || 3 . 19. 66 —7,1 
2 | 6 33. 78 —a1 3 10 11. 88 —5.4 
3 | 6 40. 04 —10.8 3 il 9. 65 —4.8 
4 | 6 54. 05 —16. 2 || 4 11 10. 30 i a 
5 | 6 98. 28 | —32.8 4 | 12 8.45 —4.8 
3 | 4| 154. 50 | —28.8 








In this study the largest interval used was 1,=4 
centimeters, /,=12 centimeters. Intable 2 are shown 
comparisons of the values of Vq/At obtained with the 
exact equation and the approximate equation 4. The 
exact calculations were made by equation 1 except 
where notation is made that equation 2 was used. For 
the purposes of comparison, these calculations have been 
carried to a greater number of significant figures than 
would ordinarily be employed in computing viscosities 
from the test results. ent eth are shown for the 
intervals ],=4 <n ion l,=12 centimeters, the 
largest interval used, and ,=3 centimeters, /,=6 centi- 
meters, one of the intervals more frequently used in this 
study. The values of H/p included vary from 1.00 to 
7.31 and it is seen that for all values of H/p of 3 or more 











the maximum error is less than 0.5 percent, the error 
decreasing rapidly with increasing values of H/p. 
Although for values of H/p even as low as 2.20 the maxi- 
mum error is only approximately 1 percent, for all 
values of H/p tess than 3 it will generally be desirable to 
compute viscosities by equation 1, or to use a graph 
constructed with calculations made by this equation. 

In this investigation, data on the specific gravity or 
density of the materials were available, and thus the 
kinematic viscosity has been reported. However, the 
absolute viscosity is desirable in many cases and for 
viscous asphaltic materials can be calculated within the 
accuracy of the method without the use of the density. 


Va 


TABLE 2.— Comparison of values of At obtained with exact and 


approximate equations 














} =4 em., 2=12 cm. 1,=3 cm., 2=6 cm. 
= ‘i ; 
| | | 
H Values of “° | Values of ~2 | 
] g es 0 | a g sO | 
> | At a (eq. 4) 3 een | 55 (ea. 4) 
“ (exact) | | “* (exact) 
Exact Equation 4 | Exact Equation 4} at 
| 
1.00 3.14 3. 66 1. 16561 28. 98 29.19 1, 00725 
1. 20 5.00 5, 35 1. 07000 37. 03 37. 20 1. 00459 
1. 40 6. 78 7.04 1, 03835 45. 07 45, 21 1. 00311 
1. 80 10. 24 10. 42 1. 01758 61.13 | 61. 22 1. 00147 
2. 20 13. 67 13. 80 1. 00950 77.16 | 77. 24 1. 00104 
2. 60 17. 08 17. 18 1. 00585 93.18 | 93. 25 1. 00075 
3. 00 1 20. 47 20. 56 1, 00440 1 109. 22 109. 27 1. 00046 
3. 62 1 25.72 25. 80 1. 00311 1 134. 07 134. 11 1. 00030 
5.10 1 38. 23 38. 29 1, 00157 1193.26 | 193. 28 1. 00010 
7.31 1 56. 96 57. 02 1. 00105 1 282. 02 | 282. 04 1. 00007 








1 Values ¢ ccamaied by equation 2 with 6 terms in the series. 


It has been shown (equation 5) that the equation for 
kinematic viscosity is: 


E Y 
B-K(5)+¢ 


u e ° ° ° ° 
va=—; u=absolute viscosity in centipoises. 
p 


-(H 
sna(®) 


es A 
ap BH + pC 


thus 


For high vacuums the constant C is small compared 
to KH and the difference between C' and pC would not 
affect the results appreciably since for bituminous 
materials the density is usually very close to 1 gram per 
cubic centimeter. 

In making the tests on asphalts it was found much 
more satisfactory to vary the values for /; and /, with 
the general consistency of the material rather than use 
only the intervals 4 to 12 centimeters for materials of 
low viscosity and 2 to 4 centimeters for those of hi 
viscosity, as suggested in the original report.' 

The values for the height intervals most frequently 
used in this investigation were 3 to 6 centimeters {or 
the higher temperatures, and 2 to 4 centimeters for tlie 
lower temperatures in testing the semisolid asphal's. 
For the test runs on the liquid materials the inter, ls 
4 _ centimeters or 3 to 11 centimeters were gener ly 
use 


1 New Viscosimeter for Bitumens Has Extended Range. 
Record, vol. 115, Nov. 21, 1935. 
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The capillary tubes were calibrated by calculating the 
volume, and thus the diameter, from the weight of 
mercury necessary to fill the tube over a definite 
recorded length. These calibrations were made both 
at the beginning and end of the tests. The results 
are shown in table 3. 

The standard diameter is 0.1142 centimeters. An 
equation for the correction factors for the differences 
from this standard was derived; tt is: 


(4) -(2)0+~) 


where 


, 
(a). correct value, 


Vv . 
(3), value computed for standard diameter. 


ro— standard radius, and 


Ad= difference between actual and standard diam- 

eters. 

This is an approximate equation that gives results 
differing from those given by the exact equation by 
negligible amounts. 

TABLE 3. 


Initial and final diameters of capillary tubes 
J : I { 


- Initial Fina! 
»No 
Tube N¢ diameter diameter 


cm. cm 
Rad 0. 1149 0. 1150 
2 . 1144 . 1141 
3 . 1149 


Using this equation, factors for each tube were found 
to be those given in table 4. 

Since the maximum difference between the correct 
and computed value is approximately 1 percent, the 
precision of the determinations did not warrant making 
the correction. 


APPARATUS MODIFIED TO GIVE MORE ACCURATE RESULTS 


For this work the sample container supplied with the 
instrument was discarded and a test tube of 8-inch 
length and I-inch inside diameter was used. This per- 
mitted use of a larger amount of material, and the clear 
vertical wall of the tube enabled better vision. In 
addition, sufficient test tubes were available so that the 
samples could be stored and repeated determinations 
at various temperatures could be made. 

TABLE 4.—Conversion factors for diameters of capillary tubes 


Conversion factor 
Tube No. 


Initial Final 
~ —_ ; as es ha oe ay : | 
1 1.012 | Lom | 
2 1.0035 | 9982 | 
3 | Hae EOD | Low | 
| 


_ lt was found that the centering and depth of immer- 
sion of the tube were important factors in obtaining 
accurate results. In order to insure accuracy, a 
special holder which fits tightly in the top of the tube 


25 4853—49 —-2 
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Mopiriep Trstinc Unir (LEFT), AND Unit Sup- 
PLIED WITH INSTRUMENT (RIGHT). 


PiGureE 1, 


was made. It holds the capillary in place with a 
finger spring just tight enough to allow it to slide 
easily but not slip. In addition to this holder, a paste- 
board disk cut to fit loosely in the-test tube and tightly 
on the capillary, was placed on the tube approximately 
3 centimeters above the surface of the sample. The use 
of these appliances made it possible to locate the 
capillary exactly in the center of the tube and to deter- 
mine the depth of immersion accurately without diffi- 
culty. Figure 1 shows a photograph of the modified 
testing unit and the unit furnished with the instrument. 

Accurate temperature control was obtained by the use 
of a standard thermometer placed in a test tube con- 
taining asphalt of the same type as the material under 
test. This gave a measure of the asphalt tempera- 
ture at the center of the tube rather than the bath 
temperature. 

A large enough portion of the sample to be tested 
to fill about 1 inch of the tube was heated and poured, 
then allowed to cool to room temperature for 1 hour. 
It was then placed in the bath maintained at the test 
temperature and allowed to stand for at least 1 hour 
before testing. The capillary tube was put in posi- 
tion at least 20 minutes before the first determination. 

The reservoir was evacuated to the desired amount, 
the capillary connected to the system, and the stop- 
cock opened. The time of rise through the distance 











l, to l, was recorded with a stop watch. The mercury 
manometer for the determination of vacuum was read 
at the beginning and at the end of the test. Under 
ordinary circumstances the vacuum will remain con- 
stant throughout the test since the decrease in volume 
of the air space resulting from the rise of the asphalt 
is infinitesimal compared to the total volume of the 
reservoir. 

The temperature, length of time, initial and final 
height, vacuum, and density of the material at test 
temperature were recorded. These data were then 
used to calculate the viscosity. 

The capillary tubes were cleaned by heating in a 
bath of nitrobenzene maintained at approximately 
100° C. by a boiling water bath. Air pressure was 
used to blow the asphalt out of each tube after it had 
softened sufficiently from the action of the heat and 
solvent. The tube was then washed clean in the same 
bath by alternate soaking and flushing, and the excess 
nitrobenzene removed with a current of air. The tube 
was allowed to cool slightly and then washed with 
ethyl ether and dried with air. Using this method, the 
tubes could be cleaned thoroughly in 3 to 5 minutes. 

Check determinations were made on the same samples 
after the capillary tube had been cleaned and replaced. 
In order to insure complete equilibrium the capillary 
was allowed to stand in the sample at least 20 minutes 
before each test. 

Samples that had remained undisturbed 
tubes overnight or longer were preheated in an oil bath 
to 140-150° C. They were then allowed to cool to 
room temperature and the described procedure was 
followed. This preheating was found necessary in 
order to eliminate any effect of age hardening, except 
when the test temperature was 20 or more degrees 
above the softening point of the materials being tested. 
lor these temperatures, tests showed no difference 
between results obtained on samples preheated and 
those placed directly in the bath. 

The following four variables must be recorded for each 
determination: Temperature of test, vacuum (//), 
initial and final values of J, and /,, and the time of rise 
(At). However, three of these are independent and are 
made constant for each determination; that is, the tem- 
perature, the values of /; and /,, and the vacuum. The 
time of rise is the only dependent variable and there is 
no difficulty in recording the necessary data. 

The viscosity can be calculated very easily by the 
use of the approximate formulas as derived. The time 
required is no more than that necessary when the chart 
supplied with the instrument is used, and direct cal- 
culations eliminate the necessity for interpolating 
values of the density. It also makes possible the use of 
more convenient values for /, and ls. 


in the test 


FLOW GENERALLY UNIFORM THROUGHOUT LENGTH OF TUBE 


Seventy-eight asphalts, which are representative of 
nearly every source and method of manufacture used in 
the United States, were studied in this investigation. 
Thirty-nine of these materials were of the 50-60 pene- 
tration grade and 39 were of the 85-100 penetration 
grade. Physical and chemical tests, both routine and 
special, have been made on all these asphalts, and are 
included in a report by Lewis and Welborn.‘ 

«The Physical and Chemical Properties of Petroleum Asphalts of the 50-60 and 
85-100 Penetration Grades. Annual meeting of Association of Asphalt Paving 


rechnologists, Chicago, I]., Jan. 1940, PUBLIC ROADS, March 1940, vol. 21, 
Ne. 1. 
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Table 5 gives all available data on the source and 
method of refining these materials. Table 6 shows 
penetrations, softening points, and the kinematic 
viscosities at two temperatures of these asphalts. 


TaBLe 5.— Source and method of refining asphalt cements 
Pro- 
Identifi- | ducer 
eation | iden- Source of base petroleum Method of refining 
No. tifica- 
tion 
1 l California, Coalinga field Vacuum distillation 
2 2 California, San Joaquin Val- Reduction and steam distillation 
ley field. 
3 3 do_. Do. 
H 4 ..do Steam distillation in continuous- 
tube still. 
5 5 California, Elk Hills field Vacuum distillation. 
6 6-A | Colombia ; Vacuum distillation with pipe still. 
7 7-A | Mexico, Ebano field Straight steam distillation. 
8 8 Mexico 
i) 9 Mexico, Panuco field Steam distillation in Trumble 
(pipe) still 
10. 10 do 
11 ll do Vacuym distillation in pipe still 
12 6-B | Mexico | Do. 
13 12 | Venezuela | Fire and steam distillation 
14 13-A | Venezuela, Mene Grande | Continuous distillation under sub- 
field. atmospheric pressure with steam 
15 13-B do Distilled in batch stills at atmos- 
phrric pressure with steam. 
16 7-B | Venezuela Straight steam distillation. 
17 6-C do Vacuum distillation in pipe still 
18 14 do Steam distillation. 
19 15 Arkansas, Smackover field Vacuum distillation at a low tem- 
| perature. 
»”) 16-A do Vacuum distillation, 89 melting 
point flux 
21 16-B do | Vacuum distillation, 101 melting 
point flux 
22 17 Arkansas, Nevada County Pipe still distillation unit and 
vacuum bubble tower 
23 18 Oklahoma, Cement and 
Walters field. 
24 19-A | Oklahoma Vacuum distillation in pipe still, 
partially oxidized. 
25 19-B do Do. 
19-C do Do 
27 20-A do 
28 20-B do 
29 21 Oklahoma, Healdton and | 
Graham 
30 22 Kentucky and Illinois Fire and steam distillation, possibly 
blown 
31 23 Mexican - duo - sol - resid- | Steam distillation and air con 
uum from Oklahoma | version in batch shell stills. 
crude | 
32 24-A | Kansas Straight run,steam refined, vacuum 
process. 
33 24-B do... Produced from Winkler-Koch 
Shell still 
34. 25-A | Wyoming Fire and steam distillation. 
35 25-B | Unknown Do. 
36 25-C do_. Do. 
37 26-A | Mexico and domestic Gulf 
Coast. 
38 26-B do , 
39 27 Texas, Westbrook field 
ee 28 Kentucky Dubbs cracking process 


1 Source assumed, considering the producer and from the interpretation of test 
results 


True viscous liquids have laminar or straight-line 
flow in a capillary tube. In deriving the formula for 
this instrument it is assumed that the materials under 
test are such viscous liquids. The theoretical formula 
is also derived from a consideration of the viscous resis- 
tance between parallel layers of the substance being 
tested, when these layers are moving at various speeds 
from zero at the outer wall of the tube to a maximun 
at the axis. This condition is fulfilled in most capillary 
viscosimeters by wetting the tube with the materia! 
under test before the determination is made. How 


ever, with opaque substances such as_ bituminou: 
materials this is not practical, and the determination | 
made by timing the rise in a clean tube. 

In order to ascertain the effect of these deviation - 
from the theoretical conditions on the flow of the a-- 
phalts in the tube, tests were made in which the tims 
of rise for various increments of height were recorde 
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TABLE 6.—Consistency of the asphalts studied 


50-60 penetration grade 85-100 penetration grade 


Identi- 


Reation | « Pene- Kinematic viscosity : Pene- | Kinematic viscosity 
No Soft- tration Soft- tration 
ee ening 100gm. ening 100gm. 
point ph At ese C At 85° c, | Point pa At ase C At TH ¢ 
Centistokes Centistokes Centistokes Cevlistokes 
°C <10-4 < 104 a BY x 10-4 x 10-4 
l 48. 1 57 10.0 1.29 | 44.9 &5 25.2 1, 62 
2 48.0 61 16.5 207 44.1 96 27.0 1.93 
3 47.9 61 10.5 1.18 | 44.2 9 23.3 1.92 
4 48.0 60 14.7 1.20 | 44.2 92 22. 5 1.75 
48.8 5S 10.7 1.49 | 45.0 91 34. 7 2. 06 
ih 52. 2 2 25. 1 2.28 | 47.0 v2 43.8 5.84 
7 ‘5. 3 os 38.9 3.58 | 49.0 6 65.9 wn 
8 54.7 i) 68.8 5.05 | 49.7 06 60.4 1.41 
9 55.4 % 43.9 5.61 | 49.2 06 75.6 6.24 
10 M48 56 53.1 5.76 | 49.5 95 80. 1 6.31 
11 55.7 54 55.1 fi. 16 48 5 97 68.9 6. 20 
12 55.8 55 0.1 77 | 48.4 97 67.7 68 
13 55.3 Al 100. 6 7.25 | 47.4 O44 52.7 4.10 
M4 52.2 '2 24.7 2.43 | 46.2 95 36.0 3. 07 
15 452.0 2 46.6 3. 31 46.2 92 41.2 3.17 
16 55.8 48 78.5 6.10 | 47.0 W4 75. 1 06 
17 53. 2 4s 37.5 4.20 | 47.8 92 70.7 25 
Is i. 1 51 32. 8 4.05 | 50.4 R85 74.1 5. 96 
19 51.8 57 22.3 2.69 46.4 LD) 41.4 3. 70 
20 58. 4 58 76.9 ». 45 | 49.3 90 71.3 26 
21 M46 57 $1.4 3.17 46.1 97 42.6 3. 79 
22 58.4 57 76.2 6.33 | 47.3 06 62.6 4.58 
"3 iK.8 60 7.3 76 44.4 91 26.3 77 
24 5d 1 4 63.3 4.73 47.7 o4 
25 52.8 58 w.4 3.02 48.0 94 34.6 2. 99 
26 64.0 53 45.4 289 48.6 S4 54. ! 3. we 
7 5h. 2 410 30.2 3.79 16.6 a3 9. 1 4 
ZS 2.0 AS 24.6 2.53 | 46.3 v2 $2 ht 
20 45.2 a2 25. 1 1 SS 
0) 55. 1 4s 53.3 4.02 46.9 ow 598 1.20 
l 56.2 AO 6z.2 5.11 49.3 03 79.6 5. o8 
x4 53. 1 40 29.9 3.15 49.5 S5 45.1 3. 73 
33 52. 8 4 16.8 1.02 48.4 83 46. 6 2. 3O 
4 53.4 Ss 46.3 3.69 46.9 44 57.0 4.07 
35 5O.8 57 20.0 1.74 | 46.9 06 38.4 3. 03 
+6} 51.9 55 28.9 2.56 49.6 92 4.2 4. 66 
37 55.8 52 54.9 4.76 48.0 96 59. 0 4.29 
s 55.4 55 79.0 5.24 49.5 95 111.2 6. 02 
4 53.8 47 40.5 3.11 46.8 6 47.7 3.44 
10 50.5 iO 23.8 1.46 45.0 87 34.3 2.45 
rT ,~- bd 
These tests were made on the 85-100 penetration as- 


phalts at 55° C. only. Asphalts 2 to 18, inclusive, 
with the exception of asphalt 14, were tested at the 
following intervals of height (in centimeters): 2 to 3, 
2 to 4, 2 to 5, 2 to 6, 3 to 6,4 to 6, and5to6. Asphalts 
19 to 40, inclusive, with the exception of asphalts 24 
and 26, were tested at the following intervals (in centi- 
meters): 2 to 3,3 to 4, 4 to 5, and 5 to 6. 

In general, at least two rounds of tests were made 
with each of these height intervals. The average, the 
maximum and minimum calculated value, the ‘height 
intervals at which the maximum and minimum occurred 

d the maximum and average deviations from the 
mean for each round are shown in table 7. 

\ll asphalts showed some deviation in the results, 
wid there was considerable difference in the behavior 
of the various samples. The maximum deviation 
from the mean varied from zero for one round on sam- 
pl 33 to as high as 8.4 percent for one round on sample 
27, While a few of the asphalts showed very erratic 


res ilts, as will be discussed later, in general there was 
no iefinite trend either in the height ‘interval at which 
thi maximum or minimum occurred or in the effect of 
the source or type of manufacture on results. 

i. general the maximum viscosities were obtained 
mo frequently for the larger values of J, and the mini- 
mui viscosities for the lower values of /,. However, 


this { rend is not definite enough to draw any positive 


concusions. There was no point in the tube which 
gave consistently high or low values. The average 
Maximum deviation from the mean for group A was 
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.2 percent, and for group B was 1.3 percent. The 
mean deviation averaged 0.5 percent for group A and 
0.7 percent for group B. 


TaBLE 7.—Effect of various values of l, and 1, on the computed 
values for viscosity of the asphalts of the 85-100 penetration 
grade at 55° C. 


A. CALCULATIONS FOR INTERVALS OF 2 


TO 3 CM., 
90 6 CM. 2 TO 6 CM., 3 TO 6 CM., 


4TO 6 CM.,, 


2 TO 4 CM., 
AND 5 TO 6 CM. 


; , viati 
Kinematie viscosity Interval Deviation from 





mean 
Identifica- 
tion No For Yor ; 
Maximum Minimum Average snot snowed oe tng 
value value 
Centistokes Centistokes Centistokes 
x 10-4 10-4 x 10-4 Cm. Cm. | Percent Percent 
“ f 27.2 26.7 27.0 2-4 2-5 Lil 0.6 
a \ 27.2 26.8 27.0 4-6 2-4 of | 4 
. { 23.6 23.0 23.2 i 2-5 1.7 9 
. \ 23.6 23.1 23.3 5-6 2-5 1.3 .6 
f 22.8 22.2 22.5 2-3 2-5 1.3 8 
‘ \ 22. 8 22. 4 22.6) 2-4) 56 ‘9 "5 
{ 33.8 33.1 33. 5-6 2-5 2 .6 
5 35.3 34.8 35.0 5-6 2-5 8 .4 
36.3 35. 4 35.8| 56| 3-6 1.4 a 
{ 44.8 43.3 44.1 5-H 2-3 1.8 1.0 
6 ; 44.4 43.2 43.7 2-3 2-5 1.6 af 
| 43.9 43.2 43.6 4-5 3-4 9 6 
- 68.4 65.8 66.7 5-6 244 2.5 .9 
: \ 65.7 64.0 65.1 5-6 2-3 Be * 
. { 60.8 60.0 60.3 2-3 2-5 .8 - 
) 61.5 59.6 60.6 4 2-4 Ef ow 
9 f 75.2 74.5 75.0 4-6 2-3 7 <a 
| 76.4 76,1 76. 2 3-H 2-4 ee 1 
f 80. 5 78.8 79.8 4) 2-3 1.3 7 
10 | 81.0 80.0 SO. 4 4 2-4 8 7 
{ 69.4 69.2 69.3 2-3 2-4 a | <a 
i | 6&8. 9 68,2 68.5 5-6 2-3 .6 a 
r f 66.9 66.4 66.6 oi) 2-5 5 - 
12 69.0 68.3 68.8] 36| 23 7 as 
13 f 53.1 51.9 52.6 5-6 2-4 1.0 an 
, \ 53,1 51.9 $3.7 4-6 24 1.5 .6 
15 41.8 40.8 41.2 2-3 4-4 1.5 8 
16 75.4 74.7 75.1] 2-5] 5-6 15 2 
> . | 75.8 74.0 75.1 24 2-3 1.5 -5 
17 f 71.3 70.3 70.7 5-6 2-5 8 .4 
ere \ 71.1 70. 3 70.6 5-6 3-6 She | -3 
18 f 74.7 72.9 73.6 5-H 4-5 1.5 .6 
‘ \ 76.3 72.6 74.6 54 2-3 2.7 1.3 
A verage_. 1.2 0.5 
B CALCULATIONS FOR INTERVALS OE 2 TO 3 CM., 3 TO 4 CM., 
4T0 5 CM., AND 5 TO 6 CM. 

{ 42.0 40.3 41.2 34 2-3 2.2 0.6 
19 41.8 41.1 41.5 4-5 5-6 1.0 .6 
41.9 41.3 41.6) 2-3] 56 a 5 
1) f 72.8 70.4 71.6 2-3 4-5 1.8 1.0 
| 71.5 70.7 rj 4-5 3-4 ra} .4 
- f 43.0 42.5 42.7 3-4 4-5 7 LA 
. \ 43.3 41.7 42.5 1-5 5-6 1.9 i: 
| 63.3 62.0 62.6 2-3 5-6 et oa 
22 64.1 62. 7 63.4 2-3 5-6 A | 5 
| 62.3 61.3 61.7| 56| 2-3 1.0 4 
23 f 26. 6 26. 2 26. 5 3-4 5-6 1.1 6 
a | 26. 4 26. 6 26. 2 3-4 4-5 8 .4 
{ 34.7 34.1 34.5 5-6 2-3 1.2 .§ 
2 4 34.3 33. 7 34.0 4-5 2-3 4 m 
| 35.8 35.1 35.5| 23| 4-5 11 8 
{ 33.7 32. 6 33. 2 2-3 4-5 1.8 8 
28 : 4 32.8 32.3 32.6 4-5 3-4 9 .6 
| 32.0 31.3 31.6| 56| 3-4 1.3 oa 
29 f 25. 0 24.9 24.9 3-6 2-5 | .4 
— \ 25.5 25.3 25.3 6H 2-3 eS 2 
f 60.3 58.9 59. 7 2-3 3-4 1.3 | ~ 
30 wa 61.7 58.5 60.0 2-3 3-4 2.8 2.0 
| 60.0 59.3 59. 7 2-3) 5-6 2 a 
99 f 45.6 44.6 45.0) 56| 2-3 1.3 5 
= \ 45. 6 44.8 45.1 5-6 2-3 Bk 4 

j 44.4 44.4 44.4 3-4 5-fi 9 | 0 
33 4 46.7 45.8 46.1 5-6 3-4 1.3 .6 
\| 49.9 | 48.7 49.1| 23) 56 1.6 a 
34 if 57.1 55. 4 56.1| 56| 2-3 1.8 9 
“TH 55. 2 53. 2 54.0 4-5 2-3 2.2 6 
37.7 37.1 37.4 5-6 2-3 + 5 
35 38.8 38.0 38.5 4-5 2-3 1.3 | .8 
39.9 38.8 39.3 5-6 2-3 1.5 | 1.1 
36 f 84.9 81.9 83. 2 5-6 3-4 2.0 | 1.2 
; is 85. 6 84.8 85. 2 4-5 3-4 5 4 
37 f 59.3 57.9 58.5 5-6 2-3 1.4 Be 
\ 60.5 58. 7 59. 4 4-5 344 1.9 1.0 
40 f 34.6 34.1 34.4 2-3 5-6 .9 | 5 
| 34.5 33.5 34.1 3-4 4-5 1.8 8 
Average 1.3 | 7 
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TABLE 7.—Effect of various values of l, and I, on the computed 
values for viscosity of the asphalts of the 85-100 penetration 
grade at 55° C.—Continued 


C. SAMPLES SHOWING ERRATIC RESULTS 


Deviation from 


Kinematic viscesity Interval 





mean 
Identifica- 
tion No. | For For 
| ¥ ini - maxi- | mini- | Maxi- | Aver- 
Maximum | Minimum | Average | mum | mum | mum age 
} | value | value 
Pe Eee Se ae = 
Centistokes Centistokes | Centistokes 
x<10-4 x<10- x19-* Cm. Cm. | Percent) Percent 
{ 65. 6 60. 6 | 62.5 2-3 5-6 | 5.0 2.4 
27 61.9 57.1 | 49.4 2-3 5-6 | 4.2 2.9 
| 72. 3 62.7 | 66.7 | 2-3 5-6 8.4 1.8 
{ 80.8 75.0 | 78.1 5-6 2-3 4.0 2.4 
3l 4 82. 6 80.0 | 81.1 | 5-6 2-3 1.8 2 fl 
| 80.7 77.5 79.6] 56| 2-3 26 1.5 
38 f 113.8 108. 3 111.0 | 5-6 2-3 2.5 2.2 
a inti a \ 115.6 107.3 111.4 | 5-6 2-3 3.8 2.4 
30 f 47.8 47.2 7.5] 23] 5-6 | .6 2 
~ 7 49. 2 45.6 47.9] 3-4 4-5 4.8 1.2 





Samples 27, 31, 38, and 39 gave results showing 
much greater deviations from the mean than did the 
other materials. These samples are also peculiar as 
judged by the trend which the results showed. In all 
rounds sample 27 showed a progressive decrease in the 
calculated viscosity as the value of /, increased. For 
example, results on one round were: 65.610 * centi- 
stokes for 2 to 3 centimeters; 62.410‘ for 3 to 4 
centimeters; 61.510 * for 4 to 5 centimeters; and 60.6 
X10 * for 5 to 6 centimeters. For samples 31 and 38, 
the opposite condition was true—the calculated viscos- 
ity increased as the value of /, increased. For sample 
31, one round showed 75.010 * centistokes for 2 to 3 
centimeters, 77.6 X10 * for 3 to 4 centimeters, 79.210 * 
for 4 to 5 centimeters, and 80.810 * for 5 to 6 centi- 
meters. Sample 39 gave consistent results for one 
round, the maximum deviation from the mean being 
below the average; but for the other round there was a 
maximum deviation of 4.8 percent even though the 
average results of the two rounds checked very closely. 

It is interesting to note that the materials known to 
be blends of different base asphalts had greater devia- 
tions from the mean than most of the other materials. 
Samples 31 and 38 were blends and showed marked 
peculiarities as already discussed. Samples 30 and 37, 
also blends, showed differences from the ordinary, but 
to a lesser degree. No definite information as to the 
source of the base petroleum or the method of manufac- 
ture was available for sample 27, but there is a possi- 
bility that it, too, was a blend. 

These results indicate that the inside diameter of the 
tube is uniform since, if this were not true, there would 
be separate points at which the maximum and mini- 
mum values would be obtained. The accuracy of the 
formulas is also indicated by this lack of any systematic 
variation in results. In addition to this, the fact that 
the same asphalt shows maximum deviations varying 
appreciably between separate rounds on the same sam- 
ple indicate that for this grade of asphalt the condi- 


tions of the test, the procedure, and the exactness of 
recording the data, cannot be expected to give an accu- 
racy better than about 1 percent for calculations made 
with various height intervals. 

All of the asphalts of the 50-60 grade were tested at 
65° and 85° C., and all those of the 85-100 grade were 
tested at 55° and 75° C. These results are reported in 
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| table 6. Other tests were made on a selected group of 
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the asphalts over a range of temperature from 45° to 
90° C., as shown in table 8. 


TABLE 8. Kinematic viscosity of selected asphalts at various 
temperatures 


50-60 PENETRATION GRADE 


: Kinematic viscosity at 
Identification 


No. 

45° C. | 55° C. | 60° C. | 65° C. | 70° C. | 75° C. | 80° C. | 85° C. | 90° C 
Centi-  Centi- | Centi-| Centi- | 'Centi- Centi Cent Centi- Cent 
stokes | stokes stokes | stokes | stokes | stokes | stokes stokes | stokes 
<10-4 < {0-4 < {0-4 <10—4 <10-4 < 10-4 <10-4 } 

3 21.6 10.5 3. 41 2. 53 1,18 

7 16 as 39.9 19.5 5. 94 3. OS 

13 100. 6 59.1 | 28.23 | 12.20 7. 25 

4 120 51.6 24.7 12.9 4.01 2. 43 

15 46.6 22.8 | 11.70 5. 64 3.31 

23 16.0 7.3 2. 14 . 76 

24 330 63.3 17. 01 8.84 4.73 2. 82 

25 147 30.4 |. 9. 47 5. 24 3. 02 1.82 

26 248 . 45.4 20.2 9.95 5. 38 2. 89 1.77 

30 : 53.3 26.4 | 13.61 4.02 

31 270 | 104.4 62.2 26. 5 8.12 5.11 

32 148 29.9 16.5 9. 80 4.83 3.15 

33 16.8 7.0 3. 40 1, 02 65 

40 48.4 23.8 11.5 4.52 2. 88 1. 46 

85-100 PENETRATION GRADE 

3 134 23.3 6.2 1.92 0. 64 

7 387 65.9 19. 5 5. 92 2. 31 

13 364 52. 7 14.6 4.10 1. 54 

14 237 36.0 9.4 3. 07 1.12 

15 278 41.2 10.8 3.17 1.1 

23 233 26. 3 re 1.77 69 

25 205 34. 6 10. 2 2.99 1. 21 

30 345 59. 8 15.2 4. 20 1. 62 

31 513 79.6 22. 2 5, 98 2.23 

32 315 45.1 12.8 3. 73 1. 43 

33 593 46. ¢ 9.6 2. 50 &2 

40 291 34.3 8.6 2. 45 81 


GREATER PRECISION OBTAINED FOR LIQUID PRODUCTS THAN FOR 
SEMISOLID ASPHALTS 


These reported results are the average of two or three 
tests; two when there was close agreement, and three 
or more when the difference in results of the first two 
tests was rather large. Since it was of primary interest 
to gain a definite knowledge of the ability to get check 
results with this type of material, an analysis of the 
maximum percentage deviation from the mean is shown 
in table 9. The total number of samples tested at each 
temperature and the number of samples which had 


|maximum deviation from the mean between various 





percentage limits are shown. The average maximum 
deviation for all tests, and for values below 6.1 percent, 
are also included. 

The average maximum deviation from the mean for 
all tests on the asphalts of 50-60 penetration, excluding 
those values of 6.1 percent or greater, was 2.3 percent; 
and for the asphalts of 85-100 penetration was 1.4 per- 
cent. The asphalts of the 85-100 grade were tested 
after the changes in the apparatus had been made, sis 
previously described. Therefore, it is believed that tlie 
average maximum deviation of 1.4 percent more nearly 
represents the accuracy of the test than the higher figure 
obtained with the 50-60 grade. 

It will be noted that 72.8 percent of the tests on the 
85-100 grade checked within 2 percent and 85.1 percent 
had maximum deviations of less than 3 percent. In 
general, with most asphalts of these grades the operator 
should be able to obtain checks within+2 percent 
deviation from the mean, by running 3 or 4 trials. 
However, some asphalts exhibit peculiarities and the 
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results of repeated trials will not check closely despite 
every precaution of the operator. 


TaBLE 9.—Precision of test results obtained with asphalts of the 
50-60 and 85-100 penetration grades 


50-60 PENETRATION GRADE 


| Number of samples with maximum | _4 bea 
Num.-| deviation from the mean between— ponent 
fee eee ag 
| of | | 
Test temperature. °C. | sam | | For 
les | | 1.1- |°2.1- | 3.1- | 4.1- |, | For | val- 
test- |%1-0| 30 | 30 | 40 | 60 |&!+] al | ues 
ed a. per- | per- | per- | per- | a r’ | val- | less 
} ©" | cent | cent | cent | cent cent | ues | than 
| | | | | 6.1 
| on ‘ 
| | H | Per- | Per- 
} | cent | cent 
55. 4 3 0} 1 0 0 0 0.9 0.9 
60... 12 0 1 | 4 4 1 2) 3.8 3.0 
65__ 39 | 14 8 | 8 4 5 0 2.1 2.1 
70. . 10 } 2 | 1 0 1 2] 2.¢ 1.5 
75.- P (ei Sh=-g 2 1 0 31 35 18 
eee } iW] 4 1 | 2 2 ] 0; 19 1.9 
85 | 39 13 10 } 7 2 3 4 2.2 1.7 
90 4 2 1 | 0 | 0 l 0 1.8 is 
Total ; } 130] 43 26 | 25 13 12 ll 
Percentage. -__. 33.1 | 20.0 | 19.2/ 10.0} 9.2 8.5 
Average ; Faas. 2.4 2.3 
85-100 PENETRATION GRADE 
ere 12 3 2 3 | 2 2 0 2.5 2. 5 
—__ EE 39 24 8 4 1 l 1 1.4 aa 
oe 12] 6& 2 0 1 2 21 27 1.6 
76... } 39} 19 13 4 | 2 1 et £3 1.2 
85_. 12 5 2 3 l 1 0 1.7 1.7 
Total ‘ 114 56 27 | 14 7 7 3 
Percentage = 49.1 | 23.7 | 12.3 | 6.15 | 6.15 2.6 
Average aad : soidieiatital’ ; . 1.6 1.4 


The most striking example of this erratic behavior 
was sample 33 of the 85-100 penetration grade. This 
material was a cracked product which showed a positive 
spot in xylene when tested according to the Oliensis 
method. The test results on this sample are given in 
table 10. 

Sample 27 of the 85-100 penetration grade, which 
showed the greatest deviation in the same round 
(table 7), also gave the greatest difficulty in obtaining 
check results at 55° 
results varying as follows: 52.6 10*; 58.8 10*; 54.8 
10*; 62.5 10*; 59.4 10*; 66.7<10*. The average was 


59.1*10*. The maximum deviation from the mean is | 


12.6 percent. The results at 75° C. for this sample 
did not show this same irregularity but checked within 
0.6 percent deviation from the mean. 


TABLE 10.—Results of tests on sample 33 








Kinematic viscosity determination— Maxi- 
Test Se en ee RE ae 
tempera- | | devia- 
ture on 
a4, No. 1 No.2 | No.3 | No.4 | Average from 
mean 
| | | 
Cc Centistokes | Centistokes | Centistokes | Centistokes | Centistokes 
" x<10-4 x10-4 | x<10-4 | x<10-4 x<10- Percent 
5 587.9 563. 6 623.9 | 1 464. 6 593. 4 5.1 
5) 44. 39 46.13 oan 7... 46.6 5.6 
0 112.28 | 10. 44 8.85 9. 89 9. 6 8.3 
5 13.000 | 2. 506 EO 2. 50 3 | 
5 .80 | il ents a Perea . 82 2.5 





Test not included in average. 


For testing the asphalts of the 85-100 penetration 
grade, the greatest average maximum deviation for all 
values varying less than 6.1 percent was,2.5 percent and 


C. Six tests were made, the | 
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this value was obtained for tests made at 45° C., the low- 
est temperature used for this grade of material. At the 
lowest test temperature used for the 50-60 penetration 
asphalts, which was 55° C., only seven asphalts were 
tested and on three of these only one test was made. 
The four that were checked had an average maximum 
deviation from the mean of only 0.9 percent. However, 
the average maximum deviations from the mean for the 
50-60 grade asphalts tested at 60° C. and 65° C., 
excluding all values of 6.1 percent or greater, were 
higher than those values obtained at the higher tempera- 
tures. These results indicate that the instrument is 
less accurate for the determination of high viscosities of 
the magnitude obtained near temperatures of the 
softening points of the asphalts. 

A number of liquid asphaltic materials of the rapid-, 
medium-, and slow-curing types, as well as two asphalts 
of approximately 200 penetration, also were tested for 
kinematic viscosity with this instrument. All of these 
materials were tested at 35° C., the temperature used in 
the work reported by Rhodes, Volkmann, and Barker.! 
Eleven samples were tested also at 25° C. and 50° C. 
The results of these tests are shown in table 11. 

The viscosities of these materials at the test temper- 
ature of 35° C. ranged from 513 centistokes for the RC 
material to 138%10* centistokes for one of the 200 
penetrationasphalts. Asin the case of the work done on 
the harder asphalts, two or more determinations were 
made on the same sample, and the mean of these results 
is the value reported for the viscosity. The maximum 
percentage deviation for the tests on each sample is 
also shown in table 11. It will be noted that more 
consistent results were obtained with these less viscous 
materials than with the semisolid asphalts. The 
| greatest maximum deviation from the mean was only 
| 2.6 percent and, out of 49 tests, only 7 had maximum 
| deviations from the mean of 2 percentormore. Thirty- 
five samples checked within 1 percent or less. Test 
values widely different from the mean, as reported for 
| some of the asphalts, were not obtained with these 
| materials. In most cases three tests were made for 
| each sample, and all the results were used to compute 
| the average. The tests made on these materials indi- 
| cate that the instrument has a relatively wide range, 
| and that the consistency of a large number of asphaltic 
_materials can be determined adequately at a tem- 


perature of 35° C. 


| VISCOSITY-TEMPERATURE DATA PLOTTED TO GIVE A STRAIGHT 
LINE 


The data shown in table 6 on the kinematic viscosities 
of all the asphalts of each grade serve to emphasize the 
known fact that asphalts having essentially the same 
consistency at 25° C. may have widely different con- 
sistencies at higher temperatures. For example, the 
viscosity of the 50-60 penetration asphalts at 65° C. 
ranged from a minimum of 7.310‘ centistokes for 
sample 23 to a maximum of 100.6X10* centistokes for 
sample 13. These asphalts had penetrations at 25° C. 
of 60 and 51, respectively. The same relative differ- 
ence is shown for the tests made at 85° C. While the 
| maximum difference is not as great with the 85-100 grade, 

the viscosities ranged from 22.5X10* to 111.2X10* 
centistokes at 55° C., and from 1.62X10* to 

6.31 10* centistokes at 75° C. 
Since these differences are known to exist, knowledge 


| 


| ! New Viscosimeter for Bitumens Has Extended Range. Engineering News- 
Record, vol. 115, Nov. 21, 1935. 
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TABLE 11.—Viscosity determinations for various types of asphaltic materials 





| 


Routine consistency determination 


Tests at 35° C. Tests at 50° C. 














Tests at 25° C 
| 
| 


Grade ] —— ———— 
ype i , ls ~. . . | : ; | } 
- ome ° ee | pn. of a Kinematic — Kinematic | ne | Kinematic ——- 
| a y atic | deviation | “Nematic | Gaviatio nematic | daviation 
At 50° C | At 60° C | Viscosity |.o0 at 25°C.| Viscosity | trom mean | V'S°ositY | trom mean | V'S°°3!*Y | from mean 


| at 100° C, 
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2 | SAREE SED 
Seco SEs sianedengs 
SIRT le 
pains | aa 
ae Sense |) eaaeaase 
ey sv eesesesss 247 | . 
Ec: Baactheonds (hence 
| BeNOR 366 ‘eda 
Pla cescoendes ars 21.7 
_] GENRE SOTERA 16. 2 
— |bewndvenenese 











catocsecncect ec 
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Centistoses | Pervent 


26210 | 2. 
480X10 | 
53210 
460 X 10 
505X10 
454X10 
453 X10 
48510 
497 X10 
629 10 
51910 
59210 
asia 2 - 588 X10 
ee Rate , 608 X 10 
Sere 133 X 108 3-7 77X10? 

588 X 10 | 18610 
101 X10? 222 10 
ae ae 44210 
475X10 
41610 
657X 10 
355X 10 
378 X10 
153 10? 
628 10? 
366X102 | 
108 104 
138 X 10 
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810 X 10? 


oo 


“178X105 (4) 
183X108 


71X10? | :C<“«CD 
884 102 2.6 


_ 
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¢ Asphalt Institute Construction Series Number 51, Jan. 1, 1940, except as noted in footnote c. 


+ Fal!s between grades 2 and 3. 
¢ Penetration grade, 200-250. 
4 Only one test made. 


of the change of consistency with temperature is very 
desirable. This problem has recently received the 
attention of many investigators. 
the suitability of the instrument for obtaining these 
data, tests were made over a range of temperature for 
a selected group of asphalts. Fourteen of the 50-60 
grade asphalts and 12 of the 85-100 grade were tested 
at temperatures varying from slightly below the soften- 
ing points of the materials to 90° C. Table 8 shows the 


results of these tests, which range from approximately | 


6,000 to 6,000,000 centistokes. 

While it is possible to obtain higher viscosities than 
here reported, the time of rise becomes so long that it 
is not practical to run tests for viscosities higher than 
6,000,000 centistokes. For this value the time of rise 
from 2 to 3 centimeters is approximately 12 minutes at 
the maximum vacuum obtainable. In addition, the 
time of rise to the starting point is several minutes. 

In tests run for other investigations, results as high 
as 31,000,000 centistokes were obtained. However, the 
time required for one test was approximately 3 hours. 
Inability to obtain check tests and the time required in 
making each determination renders the instrument un- 
suitable to use for such high viscosities. 

It is also possible to obtain viscosities much lower 
than the 6,000 centistokes reported for these asphalts 
at 90° C., but the high temperature necessary for these 
grades of asphalt makes it difficult with the same pro- 
cedure and bath normally used. With additional 
heating coils and suitable liquids for the thermostat, it 
would be possible to extend the range to higher tempera- 
tures than here used, but for the purpose of this investi- 
gation this was not considered necessary. 

Graphical presentation of results is very desirable 
for viscosity-temperature data, and many relations have 
been proposed so that the curve when plotted becomes 


In order to determine | 


| astraight line. Several investigators > working indepen- 
dently have shown that for a liquid of definite chemical 
composition the viscosity should change with tempera- 
ture according to the formula: 


w= Ae */r 

where 
u—absolute viscosity, 
T=absolute temperature, 


e=constant (base of Napierian logarithms), and 
A, B=constants. 


When this formula is expressed in logarithmic form it 
becomes: 





log u=log A+(7) log e 


Thus a straight line should be obtained when log u 
is plotted against the reciprocal of the absolute tem- 
perature. 

The data shown in table 8 were plotted in this manner 
except that the kinematic instead of absolute viscosity) 
was used. However, the density of the asphalts is so 
close to 1 gram per cubic centimeter at these test tem- 
peratures that there is no essential difference between 
the curves plotted with either value. 

Figures 2 and 3 show these curves for each grade of 
asphalt. As will be noted, the curvature, of the line 
increases as the temperature approaches the softening 
point of the asphalt. As will be shown later, there is a 
possibility that the viscosities obtained with the instru- 
ment at or near temperatures of the softening point are 
higher than the true viscosities because of the limita- 
tions of the instrument. Consequently, the curvature 


* 6Elasticity, Plasticity and Structure of Matter, by Houwink. Cambridge (ni- 
versity Press (1937), p. 38. See also. E. N. da C. Andrade, Nature, vol. 125 (1930 





p. 580. D. E. Sheppard, J. Rheology, vol. 1 (1930), p. 349. 
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FiGURE 2.—RELATION BETWEEN LOG Viscosity AND RECIPRO- 
CAL OF ABSOLUTE TEMPERATURE FOR THE 85-100 PENETRA- 
TION ASPHALTS. 


shown in the graph may be somewhat exaggerated. 
The shape of each curve is essentially the same, although 
some show slightly greater curvature than others. 

Although asphalts are not liquids of a definite chemi- 
cal composition, and in some cases exhibit plastic 
properties, these curves are of interest since they take 
into consideration the physical characteristics of the 
asphalts and no empirical constants have been intro- 
duced. It is believed that in a study of the deviations 
from a true liquid, or the changes in susceptibility over a 
wide range of temperature, these curves would be very 
valuable. However, from a practical standpoint they 
have no direct application and they cannot be used 
to calculate a susceptibility factor which would hold 
over an appreciable range of temperature. 

As discussed by Rhodes, Volkmann, and Barker,’ an 
empirical relationship between viscosity and tempera- 
ture has been established. It is: 


log (vq, +0.8) 
log Aid Be 
© \ log (va. +0.8) log. 


’ 


> 





mols 


7 


1 


Where vg; and v2 are the kinematic viscosities in centi- 
stokes at the absolute temperatures 7, and 7), respec- 
tively. Ubbelohde, Ullrich, and Walther ® found this 
relationship to be the most accurate expression for the 


3 ( onsistency Measurements in the Coal Tar Industry, by Rhodes, Volkmann, and 
arker. Symposium on Consistency, A. S. T. M., June 1937. 
th Beitrag zur Kennzeichnung von Teeren und Bitumen auf Grund der Abhingigkeit 
er Viskositét von der Temperatur, Oel und Kohle, Veneinigt mit Endoel und Teer, 
Vol. 11, No. 36, Sept. 22, 1935, pp. 684-690. 
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viscosity-temperature data for coal tars, and the same 
formula is used the the American Society for Testing 
Materials as the basis for the construction of the ten- 
tative standard viscosity-temperature charts for liquid 
petroleum products.’ 


SLOPE OF VISCOSITY-TEMPERATURE CURVE DIFFERS FROM V. T. S. 
COEFFICIENT BY A CONSTANT FACTOR 

For high viscosities the figure 0.8 added to the kine- 
matic viscosity has no significance, and thus, if the 
double logarithm of the kinematic viscosity in centi- 
stokes is plotted against the logarithm of the absolute 
temperature, a straight line should be obtained. 

The data in table 8 were plotted in this way and sev- 
eral typical curves are shown in figures 4 and 5. With 
the exception of some of the viscosities determined at 
or very close to the temperature of the softening point 
of the materials under test, all the values fall close to 
the straight line. If the viscosities at temperatures 
close to those of the softening point deviate from the 
straight line they always fall above it. No attempt was 
made to determine the cause of this deviation since no 
other instrument to measure absolute viscosities of this 
magnitude was available. This deviation may be 
caused by a change in the susceptibility of the asphalts 
at temperatures near the softening point, or because of 


7 Tentative viscosity-temperature chart for liquid petroleum products. A.S.T.M. 
D341-39T 
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Figure 4.—RELATION BETWEEN Loa Loc Viscosity AND Loa 
ABSOLUTE TEMPERATURE FOR 
ASPHALTS. 


the inability of the instrument to give accurate results 

at these high viscosities. 

clusions can be drawn. 
The slope m of the viscosity-temperature curve can 


readily be calculated from the viscosity at two temper- | 


atures or from the graph when plotted. 
for the slope may be expressed as follows: 
_ log logya—log logvas 
— log7T,—logT, 
where v,; and y,2 are the kinematic viscosities in centi- 
= at the absolute temperatures 7, and T; respec- 
tively. 

The value of the slope m was calculated for all the 
asphalts using the viscosities at 65° C. and 85° C. for 
the 50-60 penetration grade and the viscosities at 55° 
C. and 75° C. for the 85-100 penetration grade. These 
data are shown in table 12. While the sign of these 
slopes is always negative, this sign only indicates the 
direction of the slope and is not shown in the table. 

These slopes differ by a constant factor from the 
“viscosity-temperature-susceptibility’ (V. T. S.) co- 
efficient which has been proposed by H. G. Nevitt and 
L. C. Krchma ® as a temperature susceptibility index, 
and which these authors claim gives more useful infor- 
mation than the various susceptibility factors based 
on empirical consistency measurements. The V. T. S. 
coefficient for these asphalts can be calculated by 
multiplying the slopes as given in table 12 by the factor 

§ The Effect of Temperature on the Consistency of Asphalts—the Viscosity Tem- 


paves Susceptibility Coefficient as an Index. Industrial and Engineering Chem- 
stry, Analytical Edition, vol. 9, No. 3, pp. 119-122 (1937). 


The equation 





SELEcTED 85-100 GRADE 


However, no definite con- | 
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TEMPER ATURE-DEGREE 
Figure 5.—RELATION BETWEEN Loa Loa Viscosity aANp Loa 
ABSOLUTE TEMPERATURE FOR SELECTED 50-60 GRADE 
ASPHALTS. 


0.221. The V. T.S. coefficient also can be determined 
directly from the A. S. T. M. viscosity-temperature 
chart when the data are plotted, since it is equal to 
the tangent of the measured angle that the plotted 
line makes with the temperature axis. 


TABLE 12.—Calculated slope ' of the log. log. kinematic viscosity 
log. absolute temperature curves 


Slope 


Slope 
Identifica- ai 2 
tion No. 


Identifica- 

50-60 tion No, 
| penetratic 
grade 


85-100 
penetration 
grade 


50-60 
| penetration 
grade 


penetration 
grade 
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! Calculated from kinematic viscosity data given in table 6. 


The viscosity values obtained on the 50-60 and 
85-100 penetration grade asphalts at the temperatures 
used in this report could not readily be correlated with 
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Figure 6.—REvATION BETWEEN KINEMaTic VISCOSITY AND FLoat Test at Various TEMPERATURES. 
TABLE 13.—Float test and interpolated viscosity at various temperatures 
50-60 PENETRATION GRADE 
Tests at 50° C. Tests at 60° C. Tests at 70° ¢ Tests at 80° C. Tests at 90° C. 
Identification number : ats an Sate “¢ Saal Ce? z rem pa mee “aytie eg 
Float Kinematic Float Kinematic Float Kinematic Float Kinematic Float Kinematic 
test viscosity test viscosity test viscosity test viscosity test viscosity 
Centistokes | Centistokes Centistokes Centistokes | Centistokes 
Seconds x<10-+ Seconds x<10-4 Seconds x<10-4 Seconds x<10-4 Seconds | X10- 
be. ’ cae 308 | 21.6 | 160 6.0 108 2. 53 | 79 | 0.73 
ee ; ae a 751 | 78.7 285 19.5 173 5. 94 120 | 2.11 
aS é re ; é | 858 | 241.0 | 310 59. 1 160 12. 20 | 114 3.72 
? , 443 51.6 | 206 12.9 | 131 4.01 | 96 1. 51 
| aes adiea : ; ae 5 504 | 102.7 | 214 22. 8 | 135 | 5. 64 93 1.89 
, es ; : 237 16.0 144 3.9 100 1. 24 66 . 46 
. AS 748 139. 5 | 267 32. 2 | 152 8. 84 | 109 2.82 
"anaes ; : 493 | 68.3 | 224 17.2 132 | 5. 24 97 | 1.82 
m:.. 558 99. 5 | 232 20. 2 144 5.38 98 | 1.9z 
0 821 113.8 300 26. 4 167 7.13 117 | 2. 37 
1, 067 104. 4 352 26. 5 193 8.12 134 3. 07 
606 56. 9 244 16. 5 146 | 4. 83 108 1.93 
: at 438 31.3 204 7.0 123 2, 92 83 65 
Gis cccc. 438 48. 4 204 11.5 129 2.88 88 94 
85-100 PENETRATION GRADE 
492 50 210 11.4 133 3. 22 90 fh pereeees er wer amee! 
1, 187 37 457 35. 2 217 10. 30 139 2) RR RR ee 
3 ; 893 | 122 310 28, 2 168 7. 50 118 | Sy ee ae SER: 
1 729 75 273 18, 2 155 5, 26 109 | 1.80 
734 93 271 20.9 | 155 5. 66 109 | 1.89 
2 567 62 223 13. 5 | 130 3. 55 | 89 | 1.14 | 
2 874 | 71 | 290 17.7 | 153 5. 90 106 1. 89 | 
30) | 966 | 124 340 29. 1 164 8.11 112 2. 67 | 
3 1, 276 167 394 | 39.6 205 11. 10 | 128 | 3. 68 
32 770 96 | 296 | 23. 4 172 6.68 | 115 | 2. 26 | 
33 1, 038 113 | 279 | 20. 9 152 4.88 | 104 | ao" ae ee 
Wh anctigpeaaieges 839 82 | 283 17, 2 | 158 4. 32 104 | 1, 35 2 SE. ES 
the empirical tests that are usually employed for | test index. The kinematic viscosity determinations 


measuring the consistency of asphalts. However, in 
the investigation of these materials, float test determi- 
nations were made at 50°, 60°, 70°, 80°, and 90° C. 
The values obtained at 80° C. were used in the report 
of Lewis and Welborn ‘ for the calculation of the float- 

‘The Physical and Chemical Properties of Petroleum Asphalts of the 50-60 and 


85-100 Penetration Grades. Annual Meeting of Association of Asphalt Paving 
Aechnologists, Chicago, Ill., Jan. 1940. PUBLIC ROADS, March 1940, vol. 21, 
bi. 








made on the selected 50-60 and 85-100 penetration 
grade asphalts, shown in table 7, were in most cases 
made at 65°, 75°, and 85° C., but the values at the 
temperature used for the float-test determinations were 
interpolated from the curves. These values for the 
float-test and the kinematic viscosity at the same tem- 


perature are shown in table 13. The data in this table 


have been plotted in figure 6 to logarithmic scales. 








oe 





In this figure the best straight line has been drawn 
through the points for each temperature. Some of the 
points deviate widely from this line, but this is to be 
expected since the materials tested differed widely in 
source and inherent characteristics such as specific 
heat and surface tension. However, in general a good 
relationship is indicated. 

The curve for each test temperature has a different 
slope. This slope increases for decreasing temperature, 
the increase becoming progressively greater for each 
decrement of temperature. It will be noted also that 
the tests run at the higher temperatures, especially 
70° and 80° C., show less deviation from the straight 
line than those run at 50° and 60° C. 

While this general relationship between the float test 
and kinematic viscosity was found, no definite conver- 
sion factor can be determined that would be applicable 
to all types of asphalt cements. Rhodes, Volkmann, 
and Barker * report this same condition for the float 
test determination on road tars, even though their 
work was done on coal tar residues which were perhaps 
from the same or similar sources and similar types of 
manufacture. 

SUMMARY 


The determination of the viscosity of all grades of 
bituminous materials over a wide range of temperature 
in absolute units is desirable since it gives a definite 
basis for comparison of the consistency of all types by 
a common measure. However, it is recognized that 
one instrument will not give results over the complete 
range but measurements by two or three instruments 
are necessary. These tests have shown that a capillary 
type instrument, such as the one used in this investiga- 
tion, will give results from a minimum of approximately 
100 centistokes to a maximum of approximately 
6,000,000 centistokes. Thus it would be valuable as 
a unit in any combination of instruments necessary to 
cover the entire range of consistency of bituminous road 
materials. 

The limitations of the instrument permit viscosities 
of asphalts of the 50-60 and 85-100 penetration grades 
to be made only over a temperature range of approxi- 
mately 45° to 90° C. This range does not permit a 
study of the consistency of these asphalts at most of 
the temperatures that are of interest to users of these 
types of asphaltic materials. Im actual service the 
asphalts are at temperatures from below 0° C. to about 


3 Consistency Measurements in the Coal Tar Industry, by Rhodes, Volkmann, and 
Barker. Symposium on Consistency, A. 8. T. M., June 1937. 





(Continued from p. 126) 


IMPORTANCE OF DETERMINING FLEXURAL STRENGTH OF 
PAVEMENT CONCRETE EMPHASIZED 


Figure 5 shows the strength data given in figure 4 
plotted against the water-cement ratio instead of the 
cement factor. Here again the quality of the coarse 
aggregate is reflected in the results obtained. Note, 
for instance, that a water-cement ratio of 0.60 was 
required to develop a modulus of rupture of 550 pounds 
per square inch with combination 1-10, whereas this 
strength was obtained with a water-cement ratio of 
0.95 in combination 1-1. 

' Attention is directed to the fact that the curves for 
combinations 1—1 and 1-10 are straight lines. However, 
this was not the case for all combinations of materials 
investigated, many combinations giving curves which 
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60° C., and they are heated to approximately 135° to 
180° C. for use in hot mixed pavements or for applica- 
tion in the construction of penetration macadam. It is 
not possible to measure the viscosity of these asphalts 
at atmospheric temperatures with this instrument, 
although the use of a larger capillary might permit the 
determinations to be made at lower temperatures than 
used in this study. 

By the use of additional heating coils and a clear oil 
bath which would not flash at the higher temperature, 
it might also be possible to extend the range of the in- 
strument to include viscosity measurements at the 
mixing or application temperatures; but, even with 
these modifications, the instrument is not readily 
adapted to cover the consistency measurements of the 
semisolid asphalts of the grades studied at those tem- 
peratures for which such measurements would be of 
practical significance. 

For the liquid asphaltic materials, the instrument can 
be satisfactorily employed to measure the consistency of 
all grades at 35° C., the temperature suggested for 
evaluating the relative consistency of the various grades 
of road tars. The adoption of a standard method for 
the determination of the absolute viscosity of all grades 
of both the liquid asphaltic road materials and road 
tars at a test temperature, such as 35° C., close to that 
of normal atmospheric temperature should prove of 
great value in that it would give a definite knowledge 
of the consistency of these materials at the time of 
application and before any appreciable loss of volatile 
material occurred. 

The results obtained with this instrument may be 
expected to check within +2 percent or better for these 
penetration grades of asphalt at the test temperatures 
used, and this accuracy compares favorably with that 
usually obtained in ordinary testing of bituminous 
materials. The instrument gives much closer checks 
with liquid asphalts of lower viscosities at atmospheric 
temperatures. 

No satisfactory factor for converting the values for 
float test at various temperatures to kinematic viscosity 
can be determined that would be applicable to all 
asphalts. 

The data obtained with the instrument can be plotted 
in a straight line by plotting the double logarithm of the 
viscosity in centistokes against the logarithm of the 
absolute temperature, and the slope of this line gives a 
factor for the viscosity-temperature susceptibility over 
the range of temperature at which test results can be 
obtained. 


had the characteristic shape of the typical water- 
cement ratio—compressive strength curve. In fact the 
average curve shown is of this genera! shape. 

The data shown in figures 2 and 8 might have been 
plotted with the principal relation between water- 
cement ratio and strength as in figure 5, with additiona! 
curves to give the other desired information. The 
arrangement of data is of course a matter to be decided 
by circumstances. 

Complete compressive strength data are not available 
for this series of tests because of the fact that companion 
compressive strength specimens were not made. How- 
ever, limited data were obtained for the. three leanest 
mixes (4.4, 5.2, and 6.0 sacks of cement per cubic yard) 
as the result of tests on modified cubes remaining from 
the flexure tests. These data showed that for combina- 
tion 1-1 the compressive strengths were 9 percent 
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greater than those for combination 1-10 as compared 
with the corresponding average flexural strength differ- 
ential of 32 percent. 


INDEX TO PUBLIC ROADS, VOLUME 20, NOW 
AVAILABLE 


The index to PUBLIC ROADS, volume 20, is now 
available. A chronological list of articles and a list 
of authors are included with the index. The index 
will be sent free to subscribers to PUBLIC ROADS 
requesting it. Requests should be addressed to the 
Public Roads Administration, Federal Works Agency, 
Washington, D. C. 

Indexes to volumes 6 to 8 and 10 to 19, inclusive, 
are also available and will be sent to PUBLIC ROADS 
subscribers upon request. Indexes to volumes 1 to 5, 


inclusive, have never been prepared. 
the index to volume 9 is exhausted. 
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Of the group in which sand No. 2 was combined with 
eight different coarse aggregates, combination 2-13 
gave just about as high compressive strength as any 
combination in the group. However, it was found that, 
at a cement factor of 6 sacks per cubic yard, the flexural 
strength of combination 2-13 was the lowest of all, 
other combinations in the group giving strengths up 
to 17 percent higher than combination 2-13 (table 4). 
Many other examples could be given to show that two 
concretes having the same compressive strength do not 
necessarily have the same flexural strength, emphasizing 
the importance of determining the flexural strength 
characteristics of the constituent materials used in 
pavement concrete. 

It is believed that the data presented are sufficient 
to indicate that, when pavement concrete is to be made 
of a variety of combinations of aggregates and a reason- 
ably uniform minimum flexural strength is desired, 
investigations of the materials should be made along the 
lines indicated in this report in order to predetermine 
the flexural strengths to be expected. Compressive 
strength tests on concrete made with the materials to be 
used are inadequate, as the ratio of flexural to compres- 
sive strength varies over wide limits for different com- 
binations of materials. 


REORGANIZATION WITHIN DEPARTMENT OF 
COMMERCE 


Effective August 14, 1940, the name of the Auto- 
motive-Aeronautics Trade Division of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department of 
Commerce, has been changed to Motive Products 
Division. The Railway Equipment Section, formerly 
a part of the Transportation Division, has been trans- 
ferred to the Motive Products Division. 
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